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BUCBRATU BE. : 


TO PIUS IX. 
(Prom Mrs. Butler's New Work, “ A Year of Consolation."’) 
It may be that the stone which thou art heaving 
From off thy people’s neck shall fall and crush thee; 
It may be that the sudden flood shall push thee 
From off the rock, whence, prophet-like, believing 
In God’s great future, thou dost set it free; 
Yet heave it, heave it, Heaven high, nor feur 
To be o’erwhelin’d in the first wild career 
Of those long-prisou’d tides of liberty. 
That stove whieh thou hast lifted from the heart 
Of a whole nation, shall become to thee 
A glorious monument, such as no art 
Ber piled above a mortal memory : 
Falling beneath it, thou shalt have a tomb 
That shall make low the loftiest dome in Rome. 





A VISION OF THE VATICAN. 


In the great palace halls, where dwell the gods 
I heard a voice filling the vaulted roof; ; 
The heart that uttered it seem'd sorrow proof, 

And, clarion-like, it might have made the clods 
Of the dead valiey start to sudden life, 

With such a vigour and a joy ‘twas rife. 


And, coming towards me, lo ! a woman pust, 
Her face was shining as the morning bright, 
And her feet fell in steps so strong and light, 
L searce could tell if she trode slow or fast: 
She seem’d instinct with beauty and with power, 
And what she sang, dwells with me to this hour. 


“ Transfigur'’d from the gods’ abode I come, 

T have been tarrying in their awful home; 
Stand from my path, and give me passage free, 
For yet I breathe of their divinity. 

Jove have I knelt to, solemn and serene, 

Aud stately Heré, heaven’s transcendant queen ; 
Apollo’s light is on my brow, and fleet, 

Aa silver-sundall’d Dian’s, are my feet; 
Graciously smiling, heavenly Aphrodite 

Hath filled my senses with a vague delight; 
And Pallas, steadfastly beholding me, 

Hath sent me forth in wisdom to be free.” 


When at the portal, similing she dii turn, 

And, looking back tro’ the vast halls profvand, 
Re-echoing with her song’s triumphant sound, 
@he bow’d her head, and said,—* | shall return!” 
Then raised her face, all radiant with delight, 


And vanished, like a vision from my sight. Ibid. 





LIFE. 

At morn—a mountain ne’er to be climbed o'er, 
A horn of plenty, lengthening evermore ; 
At noon—the countless hour sands pouring fast, 
Waves that we scarce can see as they run past; 
At night—a pageant over ere begun, 
A ovurse not even measured and yet run, 
A sbort mysterious tale—suddenly done. 
At first a heap of treasure, heaven-high; 
At last—a failing purse, shrunk lean and beggarly. 

—_——p—_— 


ART OF DRESS. 


From the last London Quarterly Review. 


Ibid. 


British Costume. 
the British Islands. By J. R. Planché, Esq. 
new Edition. London. 1847. 

Costume in Bngland. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With above sixehun- 
dred Engravings, drawn on wood by the Author. London. 1846. 
The Book of Costume—or Annals of Fashion. By a Lady of Rank. With 

uumerous Bngravings. London. 1846. 

It suited us for centuries to circulate a well-turned set of fallacies res- 
Pecting woman's incapacity for keeping a secret—the motive being 
inerely thereby to secure an innocent scapegoat, on whom to lay the 
shame of our own indiscretions. Now we are too happy when one ofthe 
sex will condescend to become the confidante of any secrets we may 
possess, and feel them honoured by her acceptance, whether she keeps 
them or no. For centuries we agreed that education was a dangerous 
thing for her—only because we felt how much better use she would make 


With [llustrotions. A 
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| indulgence of this propensity,—the male costume being reduced to a 


A Complete History of the Dresa of the Inhabitants of | 


embroidery, and more tinsel and wey: We have worn loag hair, and | 
large sleeves, and tigkt waists, and full petticoats. We have sported 
stays and stomachers—imutis, ear-rings, and love-locks. We have rouged 
and patched, and padded, and laced. Where they have indulged a little 
excess in one part, we have broken out ten times worse in auother. If 
they have had head-dresses like the moon’s crescent, we have had shoes 
like aram’s horn. If they save lined their petticoats with whaleboue, 
we have stuffed our trunk-hose with bran. If they have wreathed lace 
rutls round their lovely throata, we have buttoned them about our clumsy 
legs. If they carried « little mirror openly on their fans, we have con. 
cealed one slily in our pockets. In short, wherever we look into the his- 
tory of mankind, whether through the annals of courtiers, the evidonce of 
painters, or, a3 now, through the condescending researches of a Lady of 
Rank, we tind two animals equally fond of dross; bui only one worth 
bestowing it on:—which the Greek Father doubtless knew as well 
aus Woe, 7 

In this 


aoe 


age, however, it would be difficult to impugn us for any over- 


mysterious combination of the inconvenient aud the uapicturesque, which, 
except in the light of a retribution, it is puzzling to account fur. Hot in 
summer—cold in winter—useless either for keeping off rain or sun—stitf 
but uot plain—bare without being simple—not durable, not becoming, 
and not cheap. Mar is likea corrupt borough: the only way to stop the 
evil has been to deprive him of his franchise. He—we mean the man of 
civil life—the military are not at present in quostion—the pekin is no 
longer even allowed the option of making himself ridiculous. Not a sin- 
gle article is left in his wardrube with which he can even nake what is 
called au impression—a conquest is out of the question. Eaci: taken se- 
parately is us absurd as the emptiest fop could have devised, and as ugly 
us the stauuchest Puritan could have desired. The hat is a machine 
| which an impartial stranger might impute a variety of useful culinary 
| purposes to, but would never dream of putting on his bead. His stock 
looks like a manacle with which be has escaped from prison, or his cravat 
like a lusso, with which he has been caught in the act. His shirt-collars 
may be entitled to their name of vater-mérdern (or father-murderers) in 





ject is not economy but display ;—or if, being rich, she mixes up the best 
together—pearls on head, cameos on neck, and diamonds on stor acher; 
—if she disposes her hair in inordinate long curls, or extraordinarily cari. 
ous braids ;—and if benea b a skirt which covers auincredible circumfer- 
ence of ground, or beneath a body which hardly covers any space at all, 
you catch glimpses of subtextures neither neat, «lea», nor fine—you ma 
guoss that this is a very vain and vulgar zoon, and probably a bold one 

ao 

Thirdly, if another confront you, more decided still in her outward 
language than either of the foregoing—who seems to have no rule of 
fashion excep: that of departing from the prevailing one - who has her 
gowns always short when other people's are long, or vice versd—goes 
ubout holding them up above the highest water-matk ia fine weather, 


| and is sure to be always drabbled in wet—has the vanity to sport a black 


velvet clasped across her forchead—the sluttery to leave her gloves un- 
buttoned—or the audacity to brave dingy black or dull green next her 
skin—wears her hair in a crop, being forty years of age, or no cap, being 
bald or grey—puts on a turban to drink tea with two people, or an inno- 
ceut white frock for a party of two hundred—she is what is called a 
woman ot “ strong mind,” in other words, of very coarse manners—proba- 
bly a radical, certainly a dissenter, very likely somewhat of a sceptic, 

But now a female form of a very ditfereut character crosses our path— 
we follow it with some uncertainty. A powerful straw bonnet—or a 
massive black velvet one. A knitted shaw! of coarse materials, or what 
was once a black searf, with a deep frill added to make it 4 mantilla, A 
gown of no describable type, which hangs emptily, and slopes in towards 
the feet—a stiff squirrel boa and cotton gloves. This figure is puzzling, 
It is not a waid-servant, for the clothes are more expensive, less tasty, and 
better puton. It is not an old woman, for the step, though demure, is 
elastic. Itis nota vulgar wo:nan, tor though indescribably dowdy, she 
is scrupnlously neat. It is not otherwise than a lady, though there is not 
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|G: rmany,” but certainly never did any other execution there or else- 
where. His coat isa contrivance which covers only half his person, and 
| doea not fit that; while his waistcoat, ifa strait one, would be an excel- 
lent restraint for one who can contentedly wear the rest of the costume. 
} Bach article, in addition, being uader such strict laws, that whoever at- 
j tompts to alter or embellish only gets credit for more vanity than his 
| fellows, and not for more taste. 

| Not that the exercise of taste in such matters is by auy means forbiddex, 
for even restrained, in us. It would be dreadful if it were, being as it is, 
a powerfal instinct iu our nature. The only mistake has been, and noth- 
ing surely but the most egregious conceit could have led us into it, in 
imagining it was ever intended to be exercised on ourselves! Even if 
woman had been made as ugly as we, she would still, no doubt, have 


j beentes object of our highest intellectaal devotion; but woman was 
made ** exceedingly fair,” a creature not only fitted for all the delvrence 


aud h mage our minds could bestow, but obviously intended for the most 
elegaut wardrobes and brilliant trousseaus our pockets could furuish; 
eutitied on every principle of reason as well as the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises to the very hundsomest Allowances that the parental or conjugal 
purse cau possibly alford. 

It is very true that our liberality is by no means in all cases what it 
should be: but let no woman, therefore, suppose that any man cau be 
really indifferent to her appearance. The instinct may have beeu dead- 
ened in his miud by a slatteruly negligent mother, or by a plain, maiden, 
low-church sister; but she may be sure it is there, and, with a little adroit- 
ness, cupable of revival. Of course the immediate etlect of a well-chosen 
feminine toilet operates dillerently in different minds. In some it causes 
asense of actual pleasure; in others a cousciousness of passive eujoymeut. 
In somo it is intensely felt while present; in others only missed when 

gone. None can deny its power over them, more or less; or, for their 
| own sakes, had better not be believed if they do. 
| Such being the case, the responsibilities of a wife in this department 
are very serious. In point of fact she dresses for two, and in neglecting 
herself, virtually defrauds her neighbour, Nature has expressly assigned 





{| throws them back from their natural course deserves either to see them 
| break out on his own person, or appear in that of another. 

But, independent of the plain law of instinct, there is one for the pro- 
motion of dress amung ladies which may be plainer still to some—and 
this is the law of self interest. It is all very well for bachelors to be re- 


their own unlituess to be seen—since they cau be safely trusted for pub- 
| lishing taeir characters to the world with that forwarduess which is their 
chief element—but heaven forbid that the spinsters should ever take to 
the saine outward neutrality. With their habitual delicacy of mind, and re- 
scrve of manner, dress beco.ues a sort of symbolical language—a kind of 
personal glossary—a species of body phrenology, the study of which it 
would be maduess to neglect. Will Iloneycomb says that he can tell the 
humour a woman is in by the colour of her hood. 
maintain that, to a proficient in the science, every wowan walks about 
with a placard on waich her leading qualities are advertis ad. 

If, for instance, you meet one, uo matter whether pale or rosy, fat or 





; ber as th: only safe investment lor his vunitie.; aud she wh> wantonly | 


stricted to a costume which expresses nothing beyond « general sense of 


We go farther, and | 


efit than ourselves: aud Milton taught his daughters to pronouuce Greek | 


: : : > 5 thin, who is always noticeable for something singular and ovtré in her 
aud Latin, se that they might read the classics aloud for his pleasure, but , 





forbade their understanding the meaning of a word for their own—for 


- S 
which he deserved to be blind. Now, we not only make them welcome 


to help themselves to any of the fruits of science, or flowers of literature, | 


48 plentifully as they please, but are too happy, as all Editors and Pub- 

ishers will testify, when we can prevail upon them to help us as well. 
There is one fallacy, however, still current against woman, which we 
must take this pablic opportunity of renouncing. A certain ungallant 
old Father, soared by the circumstances of his lot, relieved some of his 
pleen by defining woman Zoon philokosmon—Anglicée—an animal that de- 
lights in finery: and this saying, naturally soothing to disappointed lay- 
men as well as those of the Father’s own order, continued an authority 
even to the time of the amiable Spectator, who was not ashamed to quote 
it. We had, nevertheless, long ago serious doubts on the venerable 
dictum: and are, therefore, the more obliged to the books now enumer- 
ated—especially that which being written by “a Lady ot Rank,” is not 
to be questioned—for the accumulated evidence they have produced in 
favour of our hesitation. We think they have made it pretty clear that 
1a all that appertains to finery in dress, the sex to which the Father bim- 
self belonged has not only always kept pace, but frequently outstripped 
© other: and that while our poets, moralists, and clergy have been 
*atirising and denouncing the extravagauces and absurdities of female 
“pparel, we have been flaunting and strutting away, Under cover of our 
Owu fire, far more extravagant and absurd than they. It results from 
_ Planché’s History and the other meritorious works now before us, 
— our own favoured country at least we cannot point to one single 
thas te orcaprice which has appeared on the beautiful person of woman, 
a “aio its counterpart, as bad or worse, upon the ugly body of 
pone We have had the same effeminate stulfe—the same fine lacos—th: 
rich fure—the sawe costly jewels. Wo have had as much gold sad 


dress—a hat with all the colours of the rainbow, or of a new colour never j 
imagined before—a gown so trimmed that she cannot lean back upon it—a 
cloak so cut that she cannot walk upright in it—a new kind of quilling | 
which scratches her and catches everybody else—a new pattern, which 
blinds the eyes to look at—a éerthe strang of beads from Nova Zembla— 
a boa woven of feathers from New Zoaland—and if, further, she wears 
them all with a piteous dejected look, as if she were a martyr to the ser- 
vice, you may be sure that this is ashy, timid, weak soul, who, while she 
is uttracting all eyes to her costume, lias no other thought than how she 
may best escape observation. The trath is, the very fear that would keep | 
others back is the spell to draw her on. She is so afraid of being out of 
the pale of the Mode, that she plunges into the most siugular extreme to 
be perfectly sure she isin it. At the sane time she looks upon Fashion 
a3 asortof awful power, whom it is impossible to serve with any eom- 
fort or convenience to one's self, and is accordingly never satisfied that 
she is perfectly fashionable unless she feels herself porfoctly miserable 
too. This is a prize to the milliners, whose insight into human nature, 
through the garb it wears, is all for our argument, and who, seeing im 
mediately that she has neithor taste nor judgment of her own, can always 
persuade her to lead some forlorn hope, called “the very last fashion,” 
but which no one else wonld have courage to be first ia. 

Again, if after this unfortunate has passed on her way you meet another | 
equally as extravagant in ber style, only with this difference, that she has 
| opinions of her own, and those of a most prononcé kind:—if she wears 
the largest pattern and the gaudiest colours upon the most ordinary mate- 
rial—vor the highest ounces apon the richest ;—if, being poor, she bas a 
quantity of sham lace, mock fur, or false jewellery—showing that her ob- | 
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the slightest wish evident of being thought one. We }ook in her face 
this once, though we shall never require to do so again ; and there, at the 
very bottom of that hat, we discover the cold mild eye and headachy 
complexion, indicative of the lady of Puritan or Evangelical principles. 
| What her in-doors morning garb is we do not know, but should think she 
| has none, for she never stays at home; nor her evening dress, for we are 
| notadmitted to those eircles, but understand that it consists in a rather 
| showy but traly hideous silk dress, very much cut and carved about the 
| body, and with the same tendeucy to contract towards the base—with 
| the satne squirrel boa on her shoulders, and her hair very ill got up be- 
| hind. Still there are some recou:mendations to this dress which we can- 
|} mut passover. It may makea woman look gloomy and unattractive; but 
j never. whut is much worse, pleased and vulgar. There is also a consol- 
ing consideration associated with it inthe mind. You feel that there has 
| beeu no rating or scolding of the dressmaker ; but when thedress was 
| pat into her bands, the order was simply given—“ Make it as you will— 
| don’t ask me—if it he but unbecoming [shall be satisfied.” Becoming, 
however, in oge sekeo will that gach ever be in which charity attire 
| herself. We could wish certainly that thisclass of excellest ladies would 
| either dissent entirely fram the established mode, or else conform with 
better grace. Still, be it what it may, now that we know to whom the 
costume belongs, we shall ever look upon it with respect. 

Far different from all we have hitherto reviewed, are the dress doc- 
trines of her who next follows—though not so easily exemplified in details 
as in generals. The first study seems to be the becoming—her second 
the good—her third the fashionable—which, if it be both good and be- 
coming, it alwaysisor may be. You see this lady turning a cold eye to 
the assurauces of shopmen, aad the recommendations of milliners.” She, 
cares not how original a patteru be, if it be ugly, or how recenta shape 
if it be awkward. Whatever lawe fashion dictates, she follows laws of 
her own, and is never behind it. She wears very beautifal thiags which 
people generally suppose to be fetched from Paris, or at least made by a 
Freuch milliner, but which as often as not are bought at the nearest town, 
and made up by her own maid. Not that her costume is always either 

| rich or new—ou the contrary, she wears many a cheap dress, but it is 
always pretty, and many an old one, but it is always good. She deals in 
no gaudy confusion of coloars—nor does she affect a studied sobriety ; but 
she either refreshes you with a spirited contrast, or composes you witha 
judicious harmony, Not ascrap of tinsel or trampery appears upon her. 
She puts no faith in velvet bands, or gilt buttons, or twisted cordings. 
She 1s quite aware, however, that the garnish is as important as the dress; 
all ner inner borders and beadings are delicate and fresh, and should 
anything peep out which is not inteaded to be seen, it 1s quite as much 
so as that which is. Afterall, there is no great art either in her fashions 
or her materials. The secret simply consists in her knowing the three 
grand uuitivs of dress—her own station, her own age, and—her own 
points! And no woman can dress well who doca not. After this we 
need not say, that whoever is attracted by the costume will not be disap- 
pointed in the wearer. She may not be handsome, nor accomplished, but 
we will answer for her being eveu tempered, well informed, thoroughly 
sensible, and a complete Jady. 

We need not pursue our illustrations further. The student who has 
| accompanied us will soon find out that who lounges may read. In some 
| dresses he may safely invest his vanities, or any other better thing he 
{ happen to have diseugaged—with others we would hardly insure his 


purse. 
Of course there are a number of the sex, especially among very young 


| ladies, who, from one reason or another, deficiencies in the pocket or the 


tyranny or tastelessuess of those put in authority over them, are prevent- 
ed from doing justice to their own talents in this line. “ But then,” as 
Burns says— . 
“There's something in their gait 
Gars ony claes luok weel.”’ 


Upon the whole, prudent and sensible man, desirous of * looking before 
he leaps,”’ may safely predicate of the inner lining from the outer gar- 
ment, and be thankful that he has this, at least, to go by. That there are 
such things as female pirates who hang out false lights to entrap unwary 
mariners, we do not deny. Itis only to be re that sooner or later 
they may catch a Tartar on their coasts. For of all the various denomi- 
nations of swindlers who practise on the goodness or the weakness of 
mankind, that woman is the baseet who is a dandy during courtship and 
a dowdy after marriage. fe ; 

As regards an affectation not unfrequent in the sex—that of apathy to- 
wards the affairs of the toilet, we can only assare them for their own 
sakes, that there isnot a worse kind of affectation going. We should doubt, 
in the firet place, whether the woman who is indifferent to her own ap- 
pearance be a womun at all. At all events, she mast be either a har- 
dened character, or an immense heiress, ora first-rate beauty,—or thiak 
herself one. There might be instances, like the fair Elgiva, of women 
having been tyrannically disfigured on purpose to alienate the affections 
of those they loved; bat what history can cite the woman who could 
voluutarily distigure herself to alienate the affections even of one she 
Elfrida would not dress herself ill even to save her husband 
Athelstane’s life; and though Miss Strickland stick to the old story tha 
the Countessof Salisbury put on a negtigent attire in order to divert the 
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She Aloion. 





ineitienmeiea 


attentions of Edward III. 
doubt it was a becoming one. 


‘ yet if the truth were known, we make no | ac tion, or she should wear it up one shoulder and down the other, or in 
’ 


some way drawn irregularly, 80 as to break the uniformity. One of the 


Another foolish habit, which we have remarked ladies to indulge in. is faults of the present costume, as every real artist knows, is, that it offers 


that of stigmatizing fashion as a thing of whims and caprices ; which 


too few diagonal lines. Nothing is more picturesque than a line across 


works in a blind random helter-skelter way, and drags its votaries along ' the bust, like the broad ribbon of the garter across our graceful Queen, or 
much in the same manner. Even the “ Lady of Rauk” has passed this the loose girdle sloping across the hips, in the costame of the early Plan- 


fallacy without examination, and talks of * the usnal absurdities of Fash- 


ion,” —*“ of the capricious Goddess,’’—* of Fashion’s amusing itself at the | 


expense of her votaries,” &c. &c., with a frequency which: in a legisla- 
tri, of no rank might be ticesome.- Now, far from this being the case, the 
attention student will svon discover that basbion, Jike the auimal or ve- 
getable or mineral kingdom, has laws and boundaries of her own, dee! 

seated in the nature of things; and that if she be a g dies at all, she is 
one of very r-gular habits. He will tind that she always preserves cer- 
tain balances and proportions; that when they had great farthingales they 
had enormous rutts; wien they had short waists they had low tureheads, 
when they had wide s eeves they had wide coiffures; when they had 
tight sleeves they had small heads—and so on. Of course, 1 the time 
of transition, when a struggle is taking place between the plumage that 
is casting off and that which is coming on, some apparent confusion may 
occur—as all birds are shabby in their moulting season. But the worst 
discrepancies are occasioned by one class of fovlisi: women who have not 
the sense to be off with the old love before they are on with the new, and 
try to combine both the old chrysalis and the new wings;—or by another 
class, femele Nashes, who ignorantly mix + all styles of architecture, aud 
put an antique portico on to a nodera body. We merely throw out 
hints; but the subject is worth a systematic investigation. That there 
should be such a thing as fashion in dress at all, does not enter into our 
argument, aud would indeed be unworthy the consideration of any ra- 
tional being. With fashion in thought, speech, arts and sciences, law, 
physic, politics, and religion, the world would be strangely out of fash- 
ion indeed, if there were none in dress. 

Bat to return to our immediate subject. Having thus explained the 
final cause of dress as an instinct implanted in man, and exercised by 
woman solely for his good, let us endeavour with all due humility to say 
something about the experimental department. 

We are incline i to think that the female attire of the present day is, 
upon the whole, in as favourable a state as the most vehement advocates 
for what is called Nature and simplicity could desire. It is a costume in 
which they can dress quickly, walk nimbly, eat plentifully, stoop ea- 
sily, loll gracefully; and, in short, perform ail the duties of life without 
let or hindrance. The head is left to its natural size—the skin to its na- 
tive purity—the waist at its proper region—the heels at their real level. 
The dress is one calculated to bring out the natural beauties of the per- 
son, and each of them has, as far as we see, fair play. In former days 
what was known of a woman’s hair in the cap of Henry VILI.’s time—.or 
of her forehead under her hair in George II1.’s time,—or of the s!euder- 
ness of her throat in a gorget of Edward L.’s time,—or of the fall of her 
shoulders in a welt or wing in Queen Elizabeth’s time,—or of the shape 
of her arm in a great bishop-sleeve even in our own time 7 Now-a-days, 
all these points receive full satisfaction for past neglect, and a woman 
breaks upon us in such a plenitude of charms that we hardly know where 
to begin the catalogue. Hair light as silk in floating curls, or massive 
as marble in shining coils. Forehead bright aud smooth as mother-ot- 
swe and arched in matchless symmetry by its own beautifal drapery. 

ar, which for centuries had lain concealed, set on to the side of the 
head like a delicate shell. Throat, a lovely stalk, leading the eye up- 
wards to a lovelier flower, and downwards along a fair sloping ridge, un- 
dulating in the true line o. beauty, to the polished precipice of the shoul- 
der; whence, from the peudent calyx of the shortest possible sleeve, 
hangs a lovely branch smooth and glittering like pale pink coral, slightly 
curved towards the figure, aud terminating in five taper petals, pinker 
still, folding and unfolding “ at their own sweet will,’ and especially 
contrived by Nature to pick your heart clean to the bone before you 
know what they are about. 

And plenty more of similar charms, “dealing destructions, devasta- 
ting doom” to all who are not fireproof. Nor need you even — of 


seeing the feet, which at this our happy era lie in ambuscade only the | 


more securely to wound, and “like little mice peep iu and eut” beneath 
the skirt’s deep and plentiful folds. Nor is the aukle even hopeless, if 
you.are suiliciently attentive, and if it be worth showing. 

The present dress has some features worth dwelling on more minutely. 
The gown is a good thing, both in its morning and evening form, and con- 


tains all necessary elements for showing off u fine figure and a gracefal | 


movement. Till lately it was cut down in a sharp angle low in front, 
with the collar ranning down it, which made the throat look long; now 
it is.closed up quite high with the collar sprouting round it, which makes 
the throat look roand. There is something especially beautiful too in 
the expanse of chest and shoulder, us seen ina tight dhinodeatal high 
dress—merino or silk—like a fair sloping sunny benk—with the long ta- 
per arms, and the slender waist so tempting and conveniont between 
them, that it is a wender they are not perpetually embracing it them- 
selves. Nor is this effect lost in the evening dress; but on the contrary 
increased, by the berthe’s carrying out that fair sunny bauk still deeper, 
or rather environing it with a rich ring fence, of which we admire the 
delicacy and beauty, though it impedes our view of what is beyoad.— 
Far be from us to attempt to describe the mystery of the bérthe—except 
as the cestus of Venus transferred from the waist to the shoulders. We 
men have worn almost every part of a woman’s dress, so that scarcely 
one, sex hus been known from the other; but thank Heaven, this at all 
events bas remained sacred. No man ever wore a berthe. 

And then, to let our eyes fall lower, if they will, the long full folde of 
the skirt, which lie all clese together above, like the flutings of an Ionic 
column, as if loath to quit that sweet waist, but expand gradually below 
as if fearing to fetter those fairy feet—aud the gentle swinging of the 
robe from side to side, like a vessel in calmest motion, and the silver 
whisper of the trailing silk as that dear one slowly approaches, the hem 
of whose garment we long to kiss. Low that hem and close to the 
ground, but we would not have it higher. Let the foliage sweep the 
earth, rather than grow, as with a grazing line above it. And if there be 
portions of this vile world—streets, and squares, and cro: sings—too im- 
pure for that drapery to touch, ure they not doubly so for those feet? 

Flounces ure a nice question. We like them wen they wave and 
flow, as in a very light material—muslin or gauze, or barége—when a lady 
has no outline and no mass, but looks like a receding angel, or a “ dis- 
solving view;” but we do not like them in a rich material where they 
flop, or in a stiff one where they bristle ; and where they break the flow- 
ing lines of the petticoat, and throw light and shade where you don’tex- 
pect them. In short, we like the gown that can do without flounces, as 
Josephine liked a face that could do without whiskers; but ineither case 
it must be a good one. 

The plain black scarf is come of too graceful a parentage—namely, 
from the Spanish and Flemish mantilla—not to constitute one of the best 
features of tne present costume. It serves to join the two parts of the 
figure together, enclosing the back and shoulders in a firm detined out- 
line of their own, and flowing down gracefully in front, or on each side, 
to mix with that of the skirt. That man must be a monster, who could 
be impertinent to a woman in any dress, but especially to a woman in a 
black scarf. It carries an air of self-respect with it which is in itself a 


protection. A woman thus attired glides on her way like a small close- | 


recied vessel—tight and trim—seeking no encounter, but prepared jor 
one. Much. however, depends upon the wearing—indeed, no article of 
dress is such a revealer of the wearer's character. Some women will 
drag it tight up their shoulders, aud stick out their elbows (which ought 


not to be known to exist) in defiance at you—beneath., Such are the in- | 


dependent class wo described, with strong sectarian Opinions. Others 
let it hang loose and listless like an idle sail, losing all the beauty of the 
outline—both moral or physical. Such ladies have usually no opinions 
at all, but houe the less a very obstinate will of their own. ; 

Some few of what are now-a-days called mantillas, which are the car- 
dinals or the cu 
black velvet one, turued up with a broad dull black lace, like bright me- 
tal chased with dead, is very good. Also, when made of plain silk, black 
or light-coloured, with no other trimming than, in milliner’s language, 
st the own. But too often these articles, of which an endless variety ex- 
ists, are mercly made the vehicle for indulging in a weakness for fringe, 
gimp, and other such trumpery, with which they are overloaded. Arm- 

oles too are a part of thein to which we particularly object. The lady 
behind them looks as if she were sittiag inthe stocks for a public misde- 
meauor, or seeking a customer, and offering her hand through. 

Nor is a shawl a recominendable article. We mean a common square 
one. Some are beautiful in quality, and others too unpretending in pat- 
tern to be criticised. But whatever piece of dress conceals a womat’s 
figure, is bound in justice to do so in a picturesque way. This a shawl 
ean never do, with its strict uniformity of pattern—each shoulder alike— 
and its stiff three cornered shape behind, with a scroll of pattern stand- 
ing straight up the centre of the back. If a lady sports a shawl at all 
and only very falling shoulders should venture, we should recommend 
it to be always either falling off or putting on, 





| ta 


genets. On this very account the long scarf-shawl is as picturesque a 
thing as a lady can wear. With the broad pattern sweeping over one 
shoulder, aud a narrow one, or none at all on the other, it supplies the 
eye with that irregularity which drapery requires; while the slanting 
| form and colours of the border lying carelessly round the figure, give 
| that Eastern idea, which every shawl more or less implies. What orien- 
! tal would ever wear one straight up and down, and uniform on both sides, 
! as onr ladies often do? 

| The female hat of the present day is one of the only very artificial 
| features, and will puzzle future costume-hunters to account for, both in 
| its construction and its ase, more than any other article now worn—if, in- 
| deed, any memento of it survive, for it is unfit either for painting or sculp- 
(ture. It is come of a bad race—having nothing to do with the large 
| Spanish beaver—or the picturesque chapeau de paille (which, by the way, 
| is not a straw hat at all)—or the celebrated Churchills of the last centu- 
| ry, in which the beautiful sister Gannings turned all heads—but from a 
combination of the frightful machine invented to cover the high toupee, 
of which the Quakeress hat is a living relic, and the squat, flat, project, 
ing caps of silk or gauze, trimmed with bows and feathers, which accom-- 
panied the coifure and short waist of the commencement of this centu- 


thing, without any character of its own, and never becoming to any face 
that has much. 


! There is one of the race, however, for which we must make special 
exception—not for its native beauties alone, its polished glistening circles, 
and delicate neutral tints, but for a deep mysterious spell, exercised both 
over wearer and spectator, in which it stands unrivalled by any other ar- 
ticle of female attire—we mean the plain straw hat. From the highest 
to the lowest there is not a single sty le of beauty with which this hat is 
| not upon the best understanding. It refines the homeliest and compo- 
ses the wildest—it gives the coquettish yonng lady a little dash of de- 
mureness, aud the demure one a slight touch of coquetry—it makes the 
blooming beauty look more fresh, and the pale one more interesting— 





seem inits native element; so much so, that the most aristocratic beauty 
in the land, adorned in every other respect with all that wealth can pur- 
chase _ taste, select, or delicacy of person enhance, may not only hide her 
lofty head with perfect propriety in a plain straw hat, but in one plainer 
aud coarser still than a lower style of woman would venture to wear.— 


and of healthy country life!—and of childhood, girlhood, tours and life 
such as our own sweet country can alone give. For the crowning asso- 


the hat or the wearer. 


on which their proper application depends. She did not choose her own 
face and figure, but she does choose her own dress, and it should be 








hat. 


it makes the plain woman !ook, at all events, a lady, and the lady more | 
lady-like still. A vulgar woman never puts onastraw bonnet, or ut least 
not ¢he straw bonnet we have in our eye: while the higher the style of | 


mendable some of these details may separately be, it is a lady’s own sense | 


May 8 
ever, two or three of the leading men amongst them assured the priest 
and Richard that they had changed their mind, and given up all notion 
whatsoever of disputing the point with the O’Sullivans. “ Let her,” they 
said, “be buried with ber husband, they would not now interfere.” 
Everything of course proceeded amicably; the keene was raised from 
time to time, the death bell was tolled, and Rickard O’Sullivan saw “ his 
own Mary” laid peacefully and with all the rites and solemnities of reti- 
gien in the calm solitude of the grave. 

it may be well and truly observed that there is not any moment in the 
| melancholy history of death so intensely bitter to the beart, as that in 
which we return trom the interment of those we love, to the hearth 
from which they have been taken. It is then the distracted spirit 
suffers that terrible sense of desolation and agonizing pain of en, 
which often drives it into dispair, and sometimes renders it contus 
macious under the dispensatious of God. Rickard O'Sullivan, having 
seen his wife interred, peremptorily refused to join his friends and her's 
in the usual potations which take place, as they say, to drown sorrow, at 
the close of the funeral. They could not get him to speak, nor to fix 
his attention upon any topic or any object whatsoever after the last sod 
had been beaten down upon the grave. He returned home slowly and 
in silence, and atter looking around the house, as if he sought for some- 
thing which he could not find, he sat down before the fire, and placing 
his head upon his open hands, remained motionless in that situation. 
His triends were not surprised at this in the beginning, because they 
knew that it was a habitual posture of his when under the influence of 











| 


carriage, and the richer the accompanying costume, the more doves it | 


: 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
} 


| 


any strong feeling. During that whole day he spoke not to any one, 


ry; from which latter arose the confusion of terms between the French | though frequently spoken to himself. Neither did he look about him 
bonnet and the English bonnet. Not but what a hat of the present day } nor change even for a single moment from the same position. Night. 
is becoming enough to some, as any frame-work filled with laces, ribbons, | found him there—miduight f 

aud flowers round a pretty face must be—but it is at best_ an unmeaning | and urged to take rest, he was silent and indifferent to all that was said 


ound him there, and when remonstrated with 


to him. Between four and five o’clock in the morning he weut to bed, 
and when he got up and ate a mouthful or two of breakfast he resumed 
the same place and the same posture, passing the day und the night pre- 
cisely as he had done before. Even this, however, did not much sur- 
prise his family, who knew the inestimable value of her he had lost, and 
the singular force and tenderness of the atiection she had borne him. 
When day, however, after day passed on, without any apparent diminu- 
tion of his grief, when it was found that reasoning and reproof were re- 
sorted to in vain, and when to all they said and pressed upon him not a 
syllable of reply was given, then began to feel alarmed, and to appre- 
hend that the one great passion of grief was likely to devour and. destroy 
all his other faculties. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, during which he had scarcely ever left 
lis seat at the fire, unless to seek a short snatch of rest for afew hours, 
generally from four o’clock in the morning to seven or eight. At the 
expiration of this period, however, he began to go abroad, aud was heard 
to mutter some short and broken sentences to himself. The places to 
which he now resorted were those where their tenderest interviews had 
taken place, and that especially where the first disclosure of their love 
was made. Here he would stand or sit with his head upon his hands, 
generally, indeed almost always, in silence. unless when he unconsciously 


Then all the sweet associations that throng about it!—pictures of happy | ejaculated, “My airly dhrame! my airly dhrame! and ‘think of her 
childhood, and unconscious girlhood—thoughts of blissful bridal tours, | that refused them all for your sake, dear Rickard !’ " for these were the 


only words he was known to utter. 
The little grassy glen, which we have already described, was also a 


ciation of all consists perhaps in this—that the genuine straw bonnet | favourite haunt of his. There he used to sit in the usual posture, or 
stamps the genuine Englishwomau—no other country can produce either | sometimes throw himself on his face, and pore for hours on the stream 


that sang its melancholy and continuous little dirge, as if striving to sym- 


But, after ail, in all these important matters of dress, however recom- | pathize with, and soothe his grief. 


How strange and inconsistent is the world, as well as every portion of 
it? There was now felt throughout the glen, by all those who had ig- 
norantly taxed him with want of feeling, a kind of general remorse for 


ordered according to them, Attention to a few general rules would pre- | the injustice they had done him. All his former iutegrity of life—his 


vent a great many anomalons appearances: for instance, a woman should | quiet kinduess—his unobtrusive benevolence—were remembered in his 
never be dressed too little, nor a girl too much—nor should a stumpy | favour, and the majesty of his sorrow gave his person and his sufferings a 
figure attempt large patterns, nora bad walker flounces—nor a short | claim upon their respect and compassion that could not be withstood. 
throat carry feathers, ner high shoulders a shawl—and so on. But, as | These were manifested in a hundred ways. If he happened, unconscious- 
we have just said, every womun in the world may wear a plain straw | ly, to approach those youthful assemblages, where their popular amuse- 


| meuts and pastimes were going forward, they suspended them until he 


Enough has been said now to show that the general elements of female | passed. The laugh, the song, or the voice of the fiddle ceased as he went 


costume were, upon the whole, never more free from the reproach of | by, and were not resumed until he had gone out of hearing. If a stranger 


| artificiality or disguise, or more adapted to give full scope to the natural | happened to be present, and to ask his name, and why they paid bim 
| charms of yoath aud beauty. Still. before quitting the subject, there re- | that mark of respect, the usual reply was—‘ That’s R ckard O'Sullivan, 
mains something to be said on the other side: for our arguments, iu mil- | who broke his heart after his wife—the best wife that ever was in the 


5 


| liner phrase, “can bear turning,’, being of that peculiarly immoral tex-! glen.” 


ture which they coolly desiguate as having “neither wrong side nor 
right.” 


Of course, to the inward eye ef the imagination the mere name of wo- | world, and to those ¢ 


man presents a vision clothed in perpetual youth and loveliness, or float- 


which depend most on the setting—first-rate ones may stand on their 
own merits. We have seen, for instance, some grey pearls produce a 
most beautiful effect ina brilliant setting of red and green enamel, which 


} 
| 
} 


His family now deemed it full time to take such steps as might arouse 
him from his lethargy of grief, and if possible, restore him to the'r little 
Jaties which were now left neglected. They, conse- 

quently, called a general meeting of his friends, in order to consider and 


ing in a region too far above us to know precisely how she is clothed at | determine on what should be done. They gathered round him—they 
all. But to the outward eye of the senses, which acts as man of busi- | spoke to him—they reproved him—they threatened him—they implored 
ness to the inner, bothering it with particulars it never wants to know, it} hin—but all to no purpose. The man lived an inner life—his mind seem- 
is not to be denied that there are some of these visions which appear not | ed to brood over and enjoy his grief—-the image on which his imagina- 
beautifal, and many by no means young. This being the case, a costume | tion dwelt was shrived in his own heart, and he could not loek from it. 
expressly adapted for the display of natural charms, is hard upon those No wonder, therefore, that he was withdrawn from external things, and 
who never had any to begin with, or who have parted company with) wrapped up in this melancholy and powerful passion. 
them some time ago. It is like setting a fine stone and an ordinary one | 
both equally transparent—forgetting that what tests the beauty of the | had any obvious effect upon O'Sullivan. Week after week glided by, 
one only betrays the defects of the other, which a little dexterous foil | and there he still was, mute and sorrow-bound as ever. Another meet- 
might hide. Every jeweller will tell you that it is the inferior stones | ing was held, but with similar effect. The man, in fact, seemed ep | 
i 


The meeting we have mentioned passed, but nothing was done that 


lost in this fearful abstraction, and altogether beyond the reach of a 
human aid orconsolation. At length they remembered that the Parish 


Priest was aman for whom he had entertained a singular regard, and 


strung plainly like the Salisbury necklace, would have been frightful. | it was thought that through his interference it might be possible to bring 
Dress, by the same rule, is the setting ef our sweet human pearl: —each | him under the influence of religion, not directly as a principle, but as an 
delicate and precious, and but increasing in beauty and value the longer | association; they knew, indeed, that religion had always exercise da 
and closer they are worn; though not all valuable or beautiful alike to} puwerful sway over him, and they calculated, that if the recollection of 
that same vulgar outward eye which knows nothing of a jewel but its any impression could awaken him toa consciousness of his situation, that 
market-price. For the young and the lovely dress is of no importance : | would. The priest, in addition to being a kind and a pious, was also an 
they may wear what they please, and the less perhaps the better. The} acute and intelligent man. It occurred to him, that if O'Sullivan could 
tappa-girdle itself would hardly embarrass the old and the plain more \ be placed ina situation where surrounding objects might not keep alive 
than a style of dress which presumes them to be neither one nor the | jn his mind the remembrance of hic loss--if ie were placed altogether 
other. ’Tis for them, then, alone, that dress should be studied. Where | amidst new scenes, and new circumstances, so as that a train of new ideas 
is the advantage of a natural coiffure where there are neither curls like | were supplied to his mind, it might be possible for him to throw oft the 
silk, nor coils like marble to display ?—where is the policy of a plain! vloomy weight that pressed him down, and once more be able to dis- 
sitnple gown exhibiting the whole contour of the figure, when there are | charge his social and moral duties. This ultimately succeeded, but only 
only angles to be seen instead of undulations, and shady hollows instead | to a partial extent. With much difficulty, and after the most harassing 
of sunny banks ?—or the advantage of uncovering au ear which is less | exertions, the priest induced him to express a kind of consent, to allow 
like a delicate shell than some poisonous fungus ?—or of showing au arm | his share of the family property to be soid, with a view of emigrating to 


pacing of a century ago, are pleasing and blameless. A | 
- 5 t 


which may be like a stick, but certainly not of pink coral ? 
Ltemainder of the article next week. 
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BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
CHAP VI.—“«GRAVE, GIVE UP THY DEAD!” 

The appearance of the respective parties or factions the next morning, 
was formidable. Every male amoag them able to carry a cudgel, had 
| procured a good one; and it was quite evident, that unless they came to 
| some terms, or, that one party yielded to the other, blood must be shed. 

Whea mass for the dead, however, was over, the Priest addressed him- 
self to the multitude, in terms that were calculated to make them feel 
ashamed of their brutal and almost sacrilegious determination. He said, 
| that if John Cassidy did utter a wish to have his daughter buried along 
| with his own family, he was guilty of an error in judgment in having doue 
| so. It proceeded on his part, he said, from an excess of affection that one 
| could scarcely quarrel with ; but, notwithstanding-this, it was quite clear 
| that the husband's claim was a stronger oue than the father’s. God, by 
the sacrament of marriage, he proceeded, had made the husband and wile 
one flesh, and it was contrary to reason and common seuse, and to the 
very instincts of nature, that they should be separated in death who had 
| been together in life, during all its vicissitudes of happiuess and trial—of 

love and sorrow. The body of the deceased, thereto. should be inter- 


| 


! 

red with her husband's family, if he wished it to be so—for, in a case like 
| this, none but the husband had any moral, legal, or natural right to de- 
| termine that question. 


America. All, however, was left to the management of his friends, who 
}could not prevail upon him to take any part in making the necessary 
| prepirations for the step he was about to take. 
| “No,” he said, “{ can do nothing: but I will go to America—I will 


| 
O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE: A LEGEND OF EDEN MORE. | go anywhere—any where—all the world’s the sume to me now !” 


The account of this slight change, and the rumour of his intended de- 
parture to America, soon spread abruad, and, as usual, were the general 

| topics of conversation in the valley, and beyond it. Tom Cassidy and his 
cousin had removed immediately after Mary’s interment, to the sea Coast, 


| where it appeared that the life of poor John still hovered between hope 





and despair. So eager, indeed, was his father to remove him to a health- 
ier situation, that they set out in a chaise on the night of the very day on 
which Mary buried. From time to time intelligence passed between them 
and the inhabitants of the valley, so that no week passed on which they 
did not, one way or other, become cognizant of each other's hopes and 
condition. ; 

At length the auction was held, and the very day for Rickard’s depur- 
ture appointed. His mind was very little changed. To all that was done 
he gave a silent but impatient ussent, intimating that they might do what- 
ever they pleased, provided they did not disturb the settled sorrow to 


which he had surrendered himself. One of his brothers, who had been 


| 


| for some time previous extremely anxious to emrgrate, availed himself of 
this opportanity to accompany him, otherwise his family never would 
have consented that he should undertake so long @ journey alone, and in 
such a state of mind. ; . a. 
Time wiil pass, however, and the day preceding that appointed for his 
lonz and everlasting farewell to the valley had arrived. His spirit was 
fearfully dark—his face thin, sharp, and pale as death—and his eyes 


Richard now approached the coffin, and simply said, after looking on | heavy and blood-shot. Tt was evident, indeed, that the struggle within 


| it in silence for about a minute or two— 

j : ; . 

| you to himself, Mary dear, that the first man that attempts to bury you 

| anywhere but with your husband’s family, will not take his life out of 
my hands! God has heard that oath, and I'll keep it!” 


had wrecked him dreadfully ; his strength was gone, his size diminished 


“ There lies the body of my wife—uand I swear by him who has taken | beyond belief, and his whole appearance that of a man broken down into 


| the must pitiable debility and prostration, both of mind and body. 
} 


When breakfast was over, on the morning just alluded to, Kickard went 
out, and it wae observed that he walked over all those particular places 


TLere spoke a spirit ia his words which could uot be trifled with, and | which their affection bad made sacred to his heart. He was observed to 
| the funeral proceeded to the place of interment, the priest aceompauy- pause at them, and to muse over them, and occasionally to look over me 
| ing it, not only from respect for the dead, but in order to prevent the | whole valley, and having gone all his melancholy rounds, be returne 
| possibility of a conflict. It was observed as they went along, that the | homewards. It was while passing slowly along that he was overtaken 
| Cassidys and their faction had many private conferences together, a cir-| by an old woman who had acted in the capacity of servant, or something 


which produces pretty | cumstance which looked somewhat suspicious. After alittle time, how- more, in his wife’s family for many long years. 
' 
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“ Rickard, achora,” she exclaimed, “ is it thrue that you're gone beside then, a round-shot gave the lie to his prediction by cutting him in two; | blown to pieces at its head by the explosion of a mine—wished te confer 


yourself wid grief afther Mary ?"” 
To this, of coarse, she received no reply. 
“ An’ are you goin’ to Ameriky to-morrow ?” 
No reply. 


and, according to their custom, the French 


| triumph at their successful practice. Some of the Connaughters, who had 
| never lost sight of their native bogs till exported to the Peninsula, under- 


stood little or no English beyond the words of command. On an insyec- 


“Qh, its thrue enough,” she ejaculated aloud, “devil a word he'll tion parade, one of this class was asked by General Mackinnon, to whose 


spake, an’ I may bring my message home again. Howsomever, I'll tell 
it, any way, and then poor Jolin won't or cau’t blame me.” 

On hearing John’s name, he paused, and turned his eyes upon her, but 
still spoke not. 

“Poor John,” she said, “event you this last message from his dyin’ 
lips ; he has beard that you're goin’ to Ameriky in the mornin’, an’ he 


bid me tell you, that it’s his wish, if ever yoa loved Mary Cassidy, an’ if 


Mary Cassidy ever loved you, that you'll get a pick-axe and a spade, 
you'll go to her grave and look wanst more upon the face you loved, be- 
fore you lave her durin’ duration. If you ever loved her, this you're to 
do; an’ if you did not, you'll go widout it. So now farewell, and God 
prusper you wherever you go; but if you have a heart in your body, take 
my advice, au’ do what he bids you.” 

Rickard said neither yes nor uo, but pursued his journey homewards, 
as if nothing nad occurred, or no such message been delivered. He sat, 
as usual, betore the fire for a considerable time, but as evening approach- 


ed, it was observed that he went out, aud in the course of about an hour | 


or so, retarned again, bearing with him a pick-axe, which, with a spade 


| squad he belonged. 


Bewildered and puzzied, Darby Rooney applied to 
his sergeant for a translation of the general’s question—thus conveying 
to the latter an idea that this was the first time he had heard such a thing 
as asquad spoken of. The story got abroad—was, of course, mueh em- 
bellished—and an hour afterwards the third division was enjoying a pro- 
digious chuckle at the notion that none of the Connaughters knew what a 
squad meant. The young men laughed, the old officers shook their 
heads, and deplored tue benighted state of the Irishmen ; whilst all the 
time, Mr. Grattan assures us, “ the Eighty-eighth was a more really efi- 
cient regimeut than almost any ¢wo corps ia the third division.” As etti- 
cient as any they undoubtedly were, when fighting was to be done; but 
in some other respects their conduct was less irreproachable. According 
to their historian and advocate’s own showing, their knupsacks were of- 
ten too light and their havresacks too heavy. “ A watchcoat, a piece of 








pipe-clay, aud a button-brush.” compose rather a scanty kit; yet those 
| three articles formed—with the exception of the clothes he stood in—the 
entire wardrobe and means of personal adornment of the Rooney above- 
named; and many of his comrades were scarce better provided. But 


aud shovel, he placed behind the door, and once more resigned hiinself | if the back was neglected and left bare, the belly, ou the contrary, was 


to his sorrow. 


That night was passed altogether in making preparations for to-mor- | 


row’s journey, and, consequently, scarcely any oue in the honse slept.— 
Rickard occupied his usual place, but it was evident that he appeared 
more disturbed than he had been for many weeks before. He wrung 
his hands—he pressed his temples with them, as if he suffered intense 


vain, and frequently placed his hand on his heart, as if a great porties of | which they found themselves. 


iis suffering lay there. 


| cared for with vigilant affection. On occasion, the Eighty-eighth could 


do their work on meagre dict as well, or better than any other corps. 


the addition of a biscvit and a dram. But when they did such things, 
| it was no sign of any abstract love of temperance, or wish to mortify the 
| flesh ; it was simply a token of the extreme poverty of the district in 
lor the article provend they always kept 


a bright look-oat. A greasy havresack, especially on the line ¢f march, 


The next morning, as usual, a considerable concourse of neighbours | is the soldier’s first desiderataum; and it was rare that a very respectable 


were assembled to see him oif. 


taking from behind it the spade, shovel, and pickaxe, he turned about 
aud placing his hand upon six of his nearest friends, he said— 

“Foilow me; L must take one last look at Mary’s face before I leave 
her forever. No one but myself and you six must come.” 

It was enough. The determined spirit in which he spoke admitted 
not of gainsay or opposition, and without another word he and his friends 
proceeded to the grave-yard where she had been buried. Without any 
delay, the task of disinterring her commenced. Rickard stood with fold- 
ed arms, pale brow, and breaking heart, watching the melancholy task 
in which they were engaged. Spadeful after spadetal was thrown out, 
and down still they went, lower avd lower, until they thought it time 
that the coffin should begin to be felt or to appear. y 

“ Aisy,” said Rickard, —“ oh, aisy, aisy. and don’t let the spade come 
arsh agin the cottin !”’ 

Still they proceeded, until one of them exclaimed, “ This is very 
strange; but L think as God is to judge me, there’s no coflin at all here. 
I helped to make the grave, aud [ helped to fill it ap on her, an’ I sey 
solemuly, that neither she nor the coflin’s here. 
clay, au’ here she is not.” 

“You're mad! you're mad!” said Rickard, calmly, going himself into 
the grave as he spoke, and seizing the spade, * Mary not here! my own 
Mary not here! great God!” 

A few moments, however, soon satisfied not only him but his friends 
that Lis suspicions were too trae. In that grave mostunquestionably she 
was not, and out of that grave most assuredly had she been taken. Brief: 
ly, bat with sharp and scrutinizing eye, they examined the graves about 
them, to assure tuemselves that there could be no mistake. None how- 
ever had been made. No other grave had been opened there for several 
years before, aud only one thing was certain, that sume sacrilegious pro- 
fanation of the dead had in this instance been committed. ‘ 

Rickard, who seemed to have been somewhat restored to himsclf by 
this extraordinary and shocking discovery, turned his eyes iu the direc: 
tion of that part of the grave-yard where the Cassidys interred their 
dead, he said— . 

“ Don’t fill ap the grave vet, but folly me.” 

They accordingly proceeded to the spot where old John had been bu- 
ried, and there, clearly before their eyes, was beside his a second grave, 
whose appearance indicated the precise period of time which elapsed 
since Mary’s death. 

“ There she lies,” said Rickard, poioting to the lesser grave, “ open it 
quickly.” We need scarcely say that there was little time lost in fulfil- 
lng his words, but we do say that no language could describe their sur- 
prise aud dismay, when on opeuing and clearing out this grave also, they 
could discover 10 appearance of either corpse or coffin! — 1 
fact, was fruitless. Even her father’s grave was opened and examined 
iu vain. It was evident that she had disappeared, but as to the cause of 
her disinterment, or the parties implicated in it, they were utterly at a 
loss to form any guess or opinion, The exhumation of dead bodies for 
the purpose of medical science, was a thing at that period of time sel- 
dom heard of, or practised, except in large towns. Words, therefore, 
cannot give avy notion of the awful state of excitement, or in more up- 
propriate Janguage, of maddened horror into which this frichtful discov- 
ery threw Rickard O'Sullivan. 

“ The Cassidys,” said he, “are at the bottom of this, but no matter— 
as God expects justice at my hands, so will L have blood or Mary's body 
attheir’s. Close these graves, au’ then for her uncle’s. Make haste— 
make haste. Oh! what was all to this!—Make haste, I say; my revenge 
will be dreadful if she is not got!” ‘ d ' 

_ Whilst they are hastening to the temporary residence of Thomas Cas- 
sidy, we shall beg our readers tou accompany us, on the evening betore 


The search, in 


this search, to a rocky and magnificent head-land, that stood at least over | 
ap It was immedi- | 
ately under this head-Jand that Cassidy had taken lodgings for Limself | 


athousand feet over the broad and boundless Atlantic. 


and his son, and at the present time, while the poor and gentle-hearted 


i 
We're now at the fresh 
| wet aud cold seasous, were cf course terrible, and only to be equalled 
| 
} 
} 
! 
' 


When rations were scanty, or 
commissaries lagged iu the rear, none understood better than the Bighty- 
‘eighth how to forage for themselves. ‘ Every man his own quartermas- 
| ter’ was then their motto. Nothing came amiss to them ; sweet or sa 
' voury, froma pig to a bechive, they sacked everything; aud their ‘* tuk- 
ing ways” were often cast in their teeth. The natives were compelled to 
mount guard over their sheep-fulds ; but the utmost}force they could mus- 
ter was of small avail against the resolute ouslaught of the half-famished- 
lrishmen. Even the exertions of the provost-marshal, and the liberal ap- 
| plication ofthe cat, proved ineffectual to check these depredations ; whilst 
| the whimsical arguments used by the fellows in their defence sometimes 
| disarmed the severity of Picton himself, 

It would have been quite out of character for an Irish regiment to 


) 


march without ladies in their train, and accordingly the female follow- | 


iug of the Rangers was organized on the most liberal seule. 
it was numerous, it included, besides English and Irish woman, a fair 
sprinkling of tender-hearted Spaniards aud Portuguese, who had been 
unable to resist the fuscinations of the insinuating Connaughters. Tne 
sufferings of these poor creatures, on long marches, over bad roads aitd in 


Motley as 


by their fidelity to those to whom they had attached themselves. Their 
eudurance of fatigue was wonderful; their services were often great ; 
aul many a soldier, stretched disabled on the field of some bluody battle 
aud suifering from the terrible thirst attendant on wounds, owed his life 
to their gentle ministry. In circumstances of danger, they showed re- 
markable courage. At the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo, the bauggage-guard, 
eager to share in the fight, deserted their postand rushed to the trenches. 
Immediately a host of miscreants—fellows who lung on the skirts of the 


j army, watching opportunities to plunder—made a dash at the camp, but 
| the women detended it valiantly, and fairly beat them off. 


Of course 
feminine sensibility gota little blanted by a life of this kind, and it was 
rarely with very violent emotion that the ladies saw their husbands 
go into action. Versuaded of their invincibility, they looked upon 





jing a new alliance. 





young man was on the very verge of the grave, he appeared, as we said | 


before a casual ‘rver »% tomate . i? . : " 
elore, to a casual observer, to be in the ve ry bloom of youth and health. | Men and officers were then greatly in arrear, but nevertheless a sub- 


The boy himself, unlike most persons labouring under that mocking and 
deceitful malady, had, from the moment that its symptoms began une- 
quivocally to set in, never suilered himself to be deceived by false allure- 
ments of hope and confidence, while his father, on the contrary imposed 
upon by his brighteye and healthy looking check, would not listen to 
the assurance of the doctor, that his son’s case was beyond all remedy. 
it had been agreed upon, however, that a medical man of great eminence 
in that complaint, the Stokes of his day in fact, should be called in, and 
that his opinion on the subject should be considered final. The cir cum- 
stances we are about to detail occurred, and we said, on the evening of 
the day preceding that appointed for Rickard’s departure tu America, so 
that the day on which he and his friends went to demard from Thoinas 
Cassidy the body of his niece, was that appointed for hearing the final 
decision of the new physician. Having premised these mutters 


we now 
pr weed, 


’ 
—————— 
THE FIGHTING EIGHTY-EIGHTH. 
Concluded. 
ran, Esq., London. 18147, 

The Righty-eighth, we gather from Mr. Grattan's narrative, whilst re- 
8pected by all as a first-rate battle regiment, was, when the stirring and 
serious events of that busy time left a moment for trifling, a fertile source 
of amusement to the whole third division. ‘This is not wonderful. Many 
ot the oflicers, and all the men, with the exception of three or four, were 
+ inwol ae Anglivised iihmen, tamed by loug residence aunongst the 

» but raw, roaring Patlanders, who had grown and thriven on pra- 
their bulls, and an exhaustless stock of gaiety. 
blunders furnished by such a corps was naturally immense. But if in 
((larters they were made the subject of much vood-lumoured guizzing, in 
the field their steady valour was justly appreciated. rt 
service contained a lar 
metaphorical phrase, 
Grattan as signifying fe 
think the operation rather a pleasant one. 
uniter ekete boys,” as they, more Tibernico, familiarly termed 
deune = 4s ; € re ore a the ranks of volunteers. 1 he contempt of 
men, ‘Wes me a tension of it, manifested by some of these gentle 
the ‘hesaesented 5 — we, une fellow, ; saicl pha gorceed oticer, oung 
ant Ghdtecnten oe ar r May, IS11, toa man under Lieuten- 
“ty fine fellow you are bs re ‘ awe degree ny - go ae 
aud you will de: our W a ¢ r ¥ ; ao 7 fs por seco - . 088 part 
nel,” was the y ork nearly as we li. _ “T'm almost f nished, olo- 

8 the reply, “and it isn’t worth while to move now. ‘Those fel- 


low t hi re : ; 
Sean't hit me, for they’ve been trying it these fifteen minutes.” Just 


ger proportion of “ lads that weren't aisy,” which 
current among the Rangers. is translated by Mr. 


Whenever a desperate service 


) ference to Mr. Grattan, we cannot but think that the Eighty-eighth were | 
ties ; ‘ ; | very appropriately placed under Picton’s orders. 

es and potheen, aud had carried with them to Spain their rich brogue, | 
The amount of fun and | 


No regiment in the ! 


llows who would walk into acannon’s mouth, and | 


success as certaip, aud if, unfortunately, the victory left them wi- 
dows, they deemed a very short mourning necessary before contract 
Now and tnen a damsel of birth and breeding 
would desert the paternal mansion to follow the drum; and Mr. 
(irattan tells aromantic history ofa certain Jacinta Cherito, the beauti- 


as a cymbal boy under the protection of the drum-major of the Kighty- 
eighth—a magnificent fellow, whose gorgeous uniform and imposing 
cocked hat caused him to be taken by the Portuguese for nothing less 
than a general of division. The young lady had uot forgotten to take 
her jewels with her, and the old judge made a great fuss, and appealed 
to the colonel, who requested him to inspect the regiment as it left the 
But the sooty visage and uniform jaéket batfed his penetration, 
and at the first halt, the drummer aud the lady were made one Jesh. 
Thorp, the lucky bridegroom, was a fine dashing fellow, bent upon dis- 
tinguishing himself. He was often wounded, but uever missed an en- 
gagemenut, even when his hurts were nuhealed. He fell gloriously at 
Toulouse, aud the next day came the gazette with his promotion to an 
ensigney, which, if it was then of little value to lim, was at any rate 
“a great consolation to his poor afflicted widow, and the means of recon- 
ciling her father to the choice she had made: and her return once more 
to her home wus a scene of great rejoicing.” When the British troops 
embarked at Bordeaux, for America and England, a crowd of poor Span- 
ish and Portuguese women, who kad long followed their fortunes aud 
were now forbidden to accompany their husbands and Jovers, watched 
their departure with tearful eyes. ‘* They were fond and attached crea- 
tures, and had been useful in many ways, and under many circumstan- 
ces, not only to their husbands, but to the corps they belonged to gene- 
rally. Many of them, the Portuguese in particular, had lived with our 
mew for years, and had born themchildren.”” But the stern rules of the 
service prevailed. The battalions bound for America were allowed but 
a limited number of soldiers’ wives, and the surplus were ef necessity leit 
to their fate. Some had money ; more were penniless, and nearly naked. 


} 
| 
| ful danghter of a wealthy judge, who blacked her face and tramped off 


town. 


scription was got up, aud its amount divided amongst the unfortunates. 
thus abandoned upon a foreign shore, and at many hundreds of miles from 
their homes. 

General Picton was a man of action, not of words. There was no pala- 
ver about him, nothing supertluous in the way of orations, but he spoke 
strongly and to the point. Long harangues, as Mr. Grattan justly ob- 
serves, are not necessary to British soldiers. Metaphor and flowers of 
rhetoric are thrown away upon them. Something plain, pithy, and ap- 
propriate is what they like; the shorter the better. “ Rangers of Con- 
naught!” said Picton, as he passed the Eighty-eighth, drawn up for the 
assauit of Ciudad Rodrigo, * it is not my intention to expend any powder 
this evening. We'll do this business with the cold iron.” This was a 
very unpretending speech: nothing of the clap-trap or melodramatic 


| aboutit; a mere declaration in the fewest possible words, of the speak- 


| er’s intentions, implying what he expected from those he addressed. | 


That it was just what was wanted, was proved by the hearty respondert 
cheer of the brave lrishmen. The result of the attack is well known; 


| the Rangers took a gallant share init. The next morning the troops were 
| ordered out of the captured town, which they liad ransacked to some 
Adventures of the Connaught Rangers, from 1808 to 1814. By W. Guar. |} 


purpose, and the Eighty-cighth, drawn up on their bivouac ground, were 
about to march away to the village of Atalaya, when Picton again rode 
past. “Some of the soldiers, who were more than usually elevated in 
spirits” (they had passed the night in bursting open doors and drinking 


brandy), “ called out, ‘Well, General, we gave you a cheer last night: | 


it’s your turn now !’ The general smiled, took off his hat, and said, ‘ Here, 
then, you drunken set of brave rascals—hurrah! we'll soon be at Bada- 
jez.’ A prophecy which was not long unaccomplished. With all de- 


Excellent fighting men 
though they were, they certainly, according to their champion’s own 
showing, needed a strict hand over them. We should like to know how 
they would have got on under such an officer as Mr. Grattan tells us of, 
who, when in command of a regiment, came to mess one day in very low 
spirits, because, having seut his adjutant to inquire of aun ensign why he 
did not attend parade, the ensign returned no auswer, and, on subse- 
quently meeting his commanding officer, cut him dead. The colonel 
told the story at the mess table, and concluded by saying, “‘I thought 
nothing of his not answering my message, but I cannot express how 
much [ am hurt at the idea of his cutting me as he did when I wished te 
speak to him!” Field-officers of such susceptible feelings, and such very 


They would march two days on a pipe of tobacco; or tor a week, with | 


Breakfast had been disposed of, and the | workhouse soup could not have been produced by infusing that of a Con- | 
last farewell was about to be taken, when he went to the open door, and | naunghter in a proper quantity of water. 


unners set up a shout of | a mark of distinction on the gallant Eighty-eighth, and ordered that one 


of its subalterns should lead the forlorn-hope. The moment this wasan- 
nounced to the assembled officers, ‘*‘ Mackie stepped forward, and said 
‘ Major Thompson. lam ready for that service.’ ” Mackinnon had promised 
acompany to the forlorn-hope leader, if he survived. But it must be ob- 
served that Mackie was senior lieutenant, and consequently sure of early 
promotion. The Eighty-eighth was to be im the van at the assault, and 
the probabilities were that at least one captain would be knocked off. 
Or, if not on that day, it would happen the next. 8o that Mackie, in vo- 
lumteering on the most desperate of all services, could have little to ac- 
tuate him beyoud an honourable desire for glory. How was be repaid? 
Gurwood, who led the forloru-hope at the lesser breach, got bis com- 
pany : Mackie remained a lieutenant—no captain of the Eighty-cighth 
raving been killed, aud General Mackinnon not being alive to falfil his 
promise. And whilst all the other officers who had begn forward in the 
attack, had their names recorded in Picton’s division-order, poor Mackie 
was denied even the word of barren praise so gratifying to a soldier's 
heart. 

The loss of Ciudad Rodrigo was a stunning blow to the French. They 
could wot understand it at all. Herrasti and his Spaniards had held out 
the place a month against Ney and Massena, with thirty or forty thou- 
idl aan, and that in fine weather, a great advantage to the etiog- 
ers. In eleven days, and in the depth of winter, Wellington reduced it, 
with tweuty thousand men and opposed by a French garrison. Theeon- 
trast was at, and quite inexplicable to the French. “On the 16th,” 
| wrote Ma at to Berthier, “the English batteries opened their fire ata 
greatdistax.v. On the 19th the place was taken by storm, and fell into 
the power of the enemy. There is something so incomprehensible in 
this event, that I allow myself no observation. Iam not provided with 
the requisite information.” No testimony could be more complimentary 
to the brave captors of Rodrigo. ‘That great success, however, was only 
a foreruuner of greater ones. Badajoz was the next place to be taken, 
preparatory to marching into the interior of Spain. To conceal his in- 
tentions from the enemy, Wellington had recourse to an elaborate strata- 
gem. A powerful battering train, supplied by the men of war in the 
Tagus, was shipped at Lisbon, on board vessels of large size, which put 
cut to sea, and, when out of sight of land, transhipped their cargo into 
smaller craft. These carried them up the Tagus into the heart of the 
‘country. At the same time the necessary magazines were formed; and 
at Elvas, ouly three leagues from Badajoz, a large quantity of fascines and 
gabions were prepared. All this, however, was doue so quietly, W elling- 
ton appeared sv supine, and Badajoz was so well provided, thut Soult 
was lulled into security ; and when at last he took the alarm, and marched 
from Seville at the head of twenty-five thousand men, it was too late. 

Philippon, and his brave garrison, did all that skill and courage could; 
| butin vain. When Soult reached Villafraneca, two days’ march from Ba- 
dajoz, the fortress had already been two days in the power of the Eng- 
lish. ‘This, to the French, was another unaccountable business; they, 
even yet, bad not learned fully to appreciate the sovereign virtues of Bri- 
tish bayonets. “I think the capture of Badajoz a very extraordinary 
event,” Lery, Souit’s chiefengineer, wrote to General Kellerman, “ and 
Lam much at a loss to account for it in a clear and distinct manner.” 
This comes at the end of a mysterions sort of epistle, in which the engi- 
ueer general talks of fatality, aud seems to thiu« that the British had no 
right to take Badajoz, defended as it was. But Wellington and his army 
were great despisers of that sort of right, and, in spite of the really glori- 
ous defence, in spite of the strategy of the governor and the valour of the 
garrisou, of chevanx de srise of sword-blades, and of the deadly ey 
of the French artillery aud musketeers, Badajoz was taken. The triumph 
was fearfully costly. Nearly four thousand five hundred men fell on the 
side of the hesiegers ;—Picton’s division was reduced to a skeleton, and 
the Connaught Rangers lost more than half their numbers. : 

Shot through the body at Badajoz, Mr. Grattan was left there when his 
division marched away. He gives a terrible account of the sacking of the 
town; but on such details, even had they not been many times recapitu- 
lated, it is not peasant to dwell. The frightful crimes perpetrated dur- 
ing those two days of unbridled excess and violence, rest at the door of 
the man whose boundless ambition occasioned that most desolating war. 
| From an ignorant and sensual soldiery, excited to madness by a prolonged 

resistance, and by one of the most sanguinary conflicts recorded in the 

history of sieges, forbearance could hardly be expected. The horrible 

saturnalia, in which murder and rape, pillage and intoxication, are push- 
| ed to their utmost limits, are the necessary condition of a successfal as- 
sanlt on a desperately defended fortress ; and supposing them prohibited, 
and that such prohibition could be euforced, we agree with Mr. Grattan 
in believing that many a town that has been victoriously carried, might 
have been found impregnable. But one must ever deplore the disgrace- 
| ful scenes enacted iu the streets and houses of Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, 








land St. Sebastian. 


The advocates of waiversal peace might adduce many potent and prac- 
tical arguments iu favonr of their doctrine from the pages of Mr. Grattan’s 
book. He is unsparing in his details of the inevitable horrors of war ; 
and some of his descriptions, persons of tender hearts and sensitive nerves 
will do well to pass over. They may be read with profit by those who, 
accustomed to behold but the sunuy side of military life, think too lig htly 


| of the miseries war entails, Let sach accompany Mr. Grattan through 


the streets of Badajoz, on the morning of the 7th April, 1812, and into 
the temporary hospital of Villa Formosa, after the fierce conflict of Fuen- 
tes d’Onore, where two hundred soldiers still awaited, twenty-four hours 
after the action, the surgeens’ leisure, for the amputation of their limbs. 
Let them view with him the piles of rhnecnates wounded onthe breach 
of Badajoz, and hear the shrieks and groans of men dying in helpless 
agony, without a friendly hand to prop their head, or a drop of water to 
cool their fevered lips. From such harrowing scenes it is pleasant to 
turn to the more humane and redeeining features of civilized warfare, 
and to note the courteous and amicable relations that existed between 
the contending armies when,.as sometimes happened, a lay near to- 
gether without coming to blows. This occurred previously to the battle 
of Salamanca. From the 3rd to the 12th of July, the French and Britizh 
were in presence of each other, encamped on either side the Douro, at 
that season little more than a rivulet. Of course all were on the alert; 
there was no laxity or negligence that could tempt to surprise ; but 
1either was there any useless skirmishing or picket firing ; everything 
was conducted in the most gentlemanly and correct manner. The soldi- 
ers bathed together and exchanged their rations, and the officers were on 
equally good terms. “The part of the river of which I speak was occu- 
pied, on our side, by the Third division; on the French side by the 
Seventh division. The French officers said to us at parting, ‘We have 
met, aud have been for some time friends. We are about to separate, 
and may meetas enemies. As friends we received each other warmly ; 
as enemies we shall do the same.’ Ten days afterwards the British 
Third and the French Seventh division were opposed to each other at Ba- 
lamanca, and the Seventh French was destroyed by the British Third.” 
Mr. Grattan’s wound was healed in ample time for him to assist at the 
battle of Salamanca; a glorious victory, which would have been even 
| more complete had the British been properly seconded by their Portu- 
guese allies. The behaviour of these was anything but creditable to 
| their nation. One detachment of cacadores actually threw themselves 
| on their faces to avoid the enemv’s fire, and not all the blows showered 
on them by their commander, Major Haddock, could induce them to ex- 
change their recumbent attitude for one more dignified. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and the more fatal feebleness of Pack’s brigade, the French were 
| totally beaten, and their loss was nearly four times that of the British. 
Lord Wellington’s opinion of the battle—a particularly honourable one 
to our troops, inasmuch as they not only fought better but (which Was not 
always the case) movedand manwuyred better, than the picked veterans 
of the French army—is sufficiently shown by the fact that “he selected it 
in preference to all his other victories, as the most fitting to be fought 





| over in sham-fight on the plains of St. Denis, in the presence of the three 


} crowned heads who occupied Varis after the second abdication of the 


Emperor Napoleon, in 1815.” 
At Salamauea, the right brigade of the Third division, including the 


Connancht Rangers, churged the entire division of the French General 


loose ideas on the subject of discipline, were not plentiful in the Penin- | 


sula, and this one, we are given to understand, did not long retain his 
regiment. He would hardly have done at the head of the high-spirited 
Connaughters. 
may be justified, his neglect of the officers ia far more difficult to excuse. | 
** Not one of them was ever promoted th rough his recommendation.” The cou- 

duct of Lieutenant Mackie at Ciudad Rodrigo was chivalrous iu the ex- 

treme. General Mackinnon—who commanded the brigade and war j 


Thomiere. So awfal was the volley that welcomed them, that more 
than half the officers, and nearly the whole front rank, wereswept away. 
Doubtless the French thought this would prove a sickener, for great was 
their consternation when, before the smoke had well cleared away, they 
saw the shattered but dauntless brigade advancing fiercely and steadily 
upon them Panic-stricken, they wavered; “the three regiments rau 
onward, and the mighty phalanx, which a moment before was so form1- 
dable, loosened and fell in pieces before fifteen hundred invincible Brit- 
ish soldiers tightivg ina line of only two deep.” In this memorable 
charge, the standard-pole of the Eighty-eighth was struck by a bullet 


But if Picton’s severity to the men of the Eighty-eighth ; the same that killed Major Marphy, who commanded the battalion. New 


colours have since been presented to the regiment, bat the wounded pole 
is still preserved, and on it is engraved, on a plate of silver, the day and 
the manner of its mutilation. 

An advance on Madrid was consequent on the triumpb at Salamanca 
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and on the 12th of August, Wellington and his army reached the Spanish | 





ital. 

Their entrance nas often been described, but in default of novel- 
ty, Mr. Grattan's account of it possesses spirit and interest. It was 
one of those scenes that repay soldiers for months of fatigue and danger. 
The troops were almost carried into the city in the arins of the delighted 

pulace. The steady, soldier-like bearing of the men, the appearance | 
of the officers, nearly all mounted, inspired respect and increased the | 
general enthusiasm. For miles from Madrid, the road was thronged ; 
when the army got into the streets, it was no longer possible to preserve 
the order of March. The ranks were broken by the pressure of the crowa 
and the officers (lucky dogs!) were half-smothered in the embraces ot 
the charming Madrilenas. Youug and old, ugly and handsome, all came 
in for their share of Lugs and kisses. Still, although patriovism impelled | 
the Spanieh fair to luok with favour upon the scarlet-coated Britons, the 
— confession inust be made that as individuals they gave the pre- 

rence to the lively, light-hearted Frenchmen. Napoleon was the fiend 
himself, incarnate in the form of an under-sized-Corsican, and the gana- 
chos were his imps, whom it was praise-wortly to shoot at from behind 
every hedge, and te poniard wheuever the opportunity offered. Such 
was the creed inculcated by the priests, aud devoutly entertained by 
their petticoated penitents—that is to say, by every Christian woman in 
the Peninsula. But sumehow or other, when French regiments were 
quartered in Spenish towns, the female part of the population forgot the 
anathomas of their spiritual consolers, aud looked complacently upon 
those they were enjoined to abhor. It was a case of ‘ nos amis less en- 
nemis,” and the French, beaten everywhere in the field, obtained facile 
and freqaent triumphs in the boudoir. “ Lt is a singular fact, and 1 look 
upon it as a degrading one,” says Mr. Grattan with diverting seriousness, 
that the French officers, whilst at Madrid, made in the ratio of tive to 
one more conquests than we did.” The diguity of the admission might 
be questioned; the degree of degradation is matter of opinion ; the sin- 
gularity is explained away by Mr. Grattan himself. He blames his com- 
rades tor their stiff, unbeuding manners, and for their non-conformance 
to the customs of the country. They were nearly three months at Ma- 
drid, and yet be declares that, at the end of that time, they knew little 
more of the inhabitants than of the citizens of Pekin. And he.opiues that 
the impression left in Spain by the Peninsular army was rather one of 
respect for their courage, than of admiration of their social graces and 
geueral atfability. 

If Mr. Grattan, whilst reposing at ease upon his well-earned bays, wou d 
devise aud promulgate an antidote to the mixture of shyness, reserve and 
hauteur, waich readers Englishmen, wherever they travel, the least po- 
pular of the European family, he would have a claim on his country’s 
gratitade stronger even than the one he established whilst defsnding her 
with his eword in the well-coatested ficlds of the Peninsula. Notwith- 
standing, however, the unamiability with which he reproaches his com- 
pagions in arms, there was much fun aud feasting, and sauntering in the 
Prado, and ball-fighting and thoatre-going, whilst the British were at 
Madrid. Bat it was too pleasant to last long. The best a soldier cau 
expect in war-time, is an alternation of good quarters and severe hard- 
ships. The“quart Lheure de Rabelas” was at hand when all the dancing, 
drinking, masking, and other pleasaut things should be paid for, and the 
brief enjoyment forgotten aunidst the sulforings of the most painful retreat 
—excepting of course, that of Corunna—ettected by a British army dur- 
ing the whole war. We refer to the retrograde movement that followed 
the unsuccessful seige of Burgos. 

The high reputation of tho British soldier rests far more upon his 
arms than upon his legs; in other words, he is a fighting rather than a 
marching mua, Slowness of movement in the tield as on the route, is 
the fault that has most frequeutly been imputed to him. One thing is 
pretty generally admitted; that, to work well, he must be well fed. And 
even then he will hardly get over the ground as rapidly, or endure fatigue 
as long, as the lean lathy Frenchman, who has never known the liberal 
rations and fat diet the other is accustomed to. When a certain period of 
active service and long marches has given the English soldier his cam- 
paigning legs, he must still have his regular grog, or he soon flags, if he 


: : b - 
does not grumble and become insubordinate. Rations were bad, and 
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‘NEW WORK ON THE EPOCH OF NAPOLEON. 
Sketchesof German Life, and Scenes from the War of Liberation in Ger- 
many. PartI. Murray. 

This is aselection fromthe memoirs, &c. of Herr Varnhagen von Ense, 
by Sir Alexander Duff Gordon,—deserving of more than ordinary atten- 
tion. Though the writer does not take a high rank among the authors 
of modern Germany in right either of original talent or any peculiar charm 
of style as a narrator, he is easy, circumstantial, and trustworthy—with | 





just that slight touch of’ prosiness which authenticates his communications 


He has | 
His wife, | 


by skewing him to be more intent on matter than on manner 
lived, too, among distinguished people, and in stirring times. 
the celebrated Rahel, was acknowledged as one of the intellectual queens 
of Germany; and her thoughts and opinions were eagerly courted by 
some of its most learned and most powerful men. This book tells us Low 
the writer held colloquy with Richter, took a part in the battle of Aspern, 
aud mingled in the great world of Paris shortly after the marriage of Na- 
peleon to Maria Louisa. We mention these passages somewhat discon- 
nectedly, for the purpose of showing the wide rauge Which Herr von 
Ense’s ‘ Recollections’ embriice. Since we have thus violated order, let 
us be further permitted for the moment, in place of many extracts, to give 
complete 

A gorgeous masque of Pageantry and Fear— 
as the tragedy was eloquently styled by a poet—which has nowhere else 
been so circumstantially or so vividly described. We allude to the me- 
morable ball of the Austrian Ambassador given at Paris in 1810.— 


THE TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 

“ The Ist of July was, after several delays, fixed upon as the day for the 
ball; the Emperorand Maria Louisa had accepted the invitation, so that 
there could be no turther change. The men redoubled their exertions, 
and worked day and night. Those were lucky whose turn came to work 
by night, for the mid-day heat was intolerable, and made the stones and 
the wood almost toohot to touch. The greatest art was required to pre- 
serve the trees and flowers to be used at the ball, as everything was 
parched by the heat. The ambasaador lived in the Hétel de Montesson, 
a large house with a court on one side and a garden on the other, in the | 
Rue de Mont Blanc. But this space was not reckoned sufficient for the 
extraordinary entertainment to be given, and the neighbouring hotel was 
expressly hired for the occasion. The necessary communications were 
made, and the reoms duly arranged for their several purposes. An im- 
mense room had been thrown out into the garden, adjoining the recep- 
tion-rooms, the whole built of planks by artists who hed constructed simi- 
lar works for former eutertainmenuts. The roof and sides were covered 
outside with cerecloth, and lined with tapestry: mirrors, caudelabras, | 
and coloured lamps ornamented the walls. The pillars which separated | 
the centre from a species of gallery whick ran round the room, were | 
coated with the richest stutis, and festoons of artificial flowers, muslin, | 
aud gauze were hung in all directions. Gold aud silver chains connected | 
by draperies and flowers with the other ornameuts of the saloon, sup- | 
ported magniticent lustres. On an elevated stage covered with a gold | 
embroidered carpet, at the further extremity of the room, two thrones 
had been erected, in front of which the floor had been prepared for dan- 
cing. There were threo entrances: one towards the back, near the 
thrones, leading to the interior of the house, was intended for the house- | 
hold; in the frout towards the garden on the left, was a long and broad | 
gallery, built of the same materials, and ornamented in the same mauner | 
as the saloon, which ran all along the back of the hotel, and served to con- | 
nect the rooms and the garden. To the right, opposite this gallery, a | 
stage bad been erected for the musicians, the only access to which was | 
by astaircase outside. A handsume doorway which leddirectly from the 
garden by a flight of broad steps, wide enough to allow the passage inand | 
out of a huge mass of human beings, was the chief entrance into the sa- | 
loon. ‘The greatest care was taken that everything should be magnifi- | 
cent, suitable, and convenient; nothing was neglected that conld distin- | 
guish this ball from all others. As an inscription was to be placed over 
the doorway, it was determined that it should be in the German tongue. 








hard to be got, on the retreat from Burgos. Then, Mr. Grattan tells us, 
the superior marching qualities of the irish were manifest. There had 
been very little beef-steak and bacon expended iu their bringing up; scan- 
ty fare was nothing uew to them, and by no means aifected their gaiety 
aud good-humour. And when shoes were scarce, what cared they? The 
stones in Oonnaught are not a bit softer than those in Spain; and nine- 
tenths of the boys had trotted about, from infancy upwards, with “ divil a 
brogue, save the one on their tongue.” Some of the English regiments 
—the Ferty-fifth for instance, chiefly composed ef Nottingham weavers 
—wouid, under ordinary circumstances, march as well as any Irishman 
of them all; “ But if it caine to a hard tug, aud thut we had neither ra 
tions nor shoes, then, indeed, the Connaught Rangers would be in their 
element, and out-march almost any battalion in the service.” Ou the re 
treat from Burgos to Portugal, they gave proof of theie toughness and en- 
durance; for whilst other regiments were decimated by fatigue and sick- 
ness, the Bighty-eighth scarcely lost a mau, except by the enemy's fire. | 
It was a time when the good qualities of all were severely tested. The 
movement began in a most untavourable season. The rouds were nearly 
impassable from heavy rains, and for days together there was not a dry 
jacket inthe army. At night they lay in the open country, often in a 
swamp, without a tent to shelter them; the baggage was detached, and 
they never saw it till they reached Ciudad Rodrigo, It was share and 
share alike amongst men and officers, and many of the latter were mere 
striplings, who lad b.t lately left the comforts of their Eaglish bomes. 
When they halted from their weary day’s march,’ the ill-cunditioned 
beasts collected for rations had to be slaughtered; sometimes they came 
too late to be of any use, or the camp-kettles did not arrive in time to 
cook them; and the famished soldicrs had to set out again, with a few 
pieces of dry biscuit rattling in their neglected stomachs, and driven to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger with acorus that strewed the forests. There 
was little money atloat, for pay was four months in arrear, but millions 
would have been useless where there was nothing to buy. The country 
was deserted ; everywhere the inbabitants fled on the approach of the 
twoarmies. Disease was the natural consequence of 80 many privations; 
ague aud dysentery undermined the meus strength, and mauy poor fel 
lows, unable to proceed, were left upon the road. Horses died by hun- 
dreds, and those which held out were forthe most part sore-backed, one of 
the greatest calamities that can happen to cavalry and artillery on the 
march. Fortanately Soult, who, with ninety thousand men, fullowed the 
harassed army, had soine experience of British troops. And what he had 
seen of them, especially at Albuera and on the Corunna retreat, liad inspired 
him with a salutary respect for their prowess. They might retreat, but 
he knew what they could and would do when driven to stand at bay. 
And therefore, althongh Wellington was by no means averse to fight, 
and actually offered his antagonist battle on the very ground where, tour 
months previously, that of Salamanca had occurred, the wary Duke of 
Dalmatia declined the contest. He played a safe game: without risking 
a defeat by a general action, or attempting to drive the British before 
him with the bayonet, he hovered about their rear, disquieted them by a 
flank movement of part of bis force, and had the satisfaction of knowing 





that their loss by the casualties and fatigues of the march and inclemency | 


of the weather, was as great as it would probably have been bad he engag- 
ed them. For, besides those who perished on the road, when the ermy 
got into wiuter quarters, a vast number of men and officers went into 
hospital, and muuths elasped before the troops were fully reorganized 
and fit fur the tield. At a day’s march from Ciudad Rodrigo, Welling- 
ton’s rear goard bad a smart skirmish, and then Soult desisted from his 
pursuit, anu the Anglo-Portuguese were allowed to proceed without fur- 
ther molestation. Although disastrous, and in some respects ill managed, 
the retreat wus in no way disgraceful. The French, very superior in vum- 


bers, had, whenever they pressed forward, beea bravely wet, and inva- | 


riably repulsed. 


With ths retreat, Mr. Grattan’s Peuinsular campaigns closed. He re- | 


turned to Lreland, and in the summer of 1814, embarked for Canada. 
He rather refers to, than records the service he saw there: taking ovca- 
sion, however, for a strong ceusure on Sir George Prevost, who, after 
forcing our ill-appointed fleet on Lake Champlain into action. refused to 
allow Brisbane and his Brigade of * Peninsulars’”’ to take the fort at Plats- 
bargh, au enterprise easy of achievement, and which would have placed 
the captured ships, aud the victorious but disabled American flotilla, at 
the mercy of the British. But we have not space to fullow the Ranger 
across the Atlantic, nor is it essential so to d 
some amusing sketches of Canada and the Canadians, the earlier portion 
of his book 1s by far the most interesting, and certainly the most careful- 
ly written. We could almost quarrel with him for defacing his second 
volume with perpetual end not very successful attempts at wit. We 
have rarely met with more outrageous specimens of punning run mad, 
than are to be found iv its pages. Barring that fault, we have nothing 
but what is favourable to say of the book. Its tone is manly and soldier- 
like, aud it is creditable both to the writer and the service, by which, dur- 
ug the last thirty years, our stores of irilitary and historical literature 
have been so largely and agreeubly increased.— B/ackwood'’s Mag. 


io; for, although le gives | of the numerous candles in contact with a gauze curtain. 


* * The important day at length arrived, everything was completed, 
andeven those last and most busily employed were able to devote them- | 
) selves to the adornment of their own persons; and here the Austrians had 
| the advantage, as the richness and beauty of their uniforms far surpassed 

those of the French. The servants, numerous as they were, had been in- 


j creased by some hundreds, and a portion of them wore the French state | 
| livery. 


Karly in the evening a division of the imperial guard occupied 
the postassigned to them as a guard of honour. While it was still broad 
day, the whole hotel, with its garden and outhouses, sparkled with thou- 
sands of lamps, and the carriages which brought the guests drove through 
the masses of people collected on both sides of the street. Parties of Aus- 
trians were in readiness to receive the visitors as they arrived: the ladies 
were presented with flowers, and led into the grand saluon. The seats 
round the walls were soon filled, and the middle of the room began to be 
crowded. 
Every moment the number of persons remarkable for beauty, birth, 
and importance increased. Kings and queens were in among the com- 
pany, and were expecting one greater than they. At length the sound of | 
preseuting arms, the challenge of the guard., the clash of trumpets aud | 
roll of drums, announced the approach of the Emperor and his Empress. | 
The carriage dashed up to the door between the files of soldiers. The 
families of Schwarzenberg and Metternich received their illustrious 
guest at the foot of the stairs, the ambassador made a short speech, while 
the ladies presented flowers to Napoleon, who handed them to his wife ; 
then giving her his arm, he entered the house, accompanied by Prince 
Schwarzenberg and followed by a crowd of people. A flourish of 
trampets accompanied his entrauce. Napoleon and the empress accom. 
panied the Prince Schwarzenberg, at his invitation, into the garden, and 
the whole assembly followed them. Singers and musicians, distributed 
at intervals behind trees and bushes, began to sing as they approached. 
Other surprises were in store for them. ‘The party stopped befure a wel! 
mown lawn, on which seats had been placed for the Emperor and a few 
others, and where an accurate representation of the chateau of Laxen- 
burgh had been prepared. In order to recall still more vividly to the 
Empress’s recollection the scene of her hume, dancers in Austrian cos- 
tumes suddenly appeared, and performed dances peculiar to the Austrian 
peasantry, together with « pantomime, in which scenes of peace and war | 
were enacted, all ending in glory and happiness. This was scarce over 
before the attention was excited by another object. The cracking of 
whips and the sound of horse’s hoof anuounced the approach of a courier, | 
who, covered with dust, pressed into’ the midst of the brilliant assembly, 
shouldered his way up to the Emperor, and delivered his despatches. 
There was a murmur of some great victory in Spain, but the Emperor, 
who was in the secret, immediately said with a smile that the Ce:p. tLe 
came from Vienna, and handed to the Empress a letter from her father, 
written for the express purpose of being given at this ball. After this | 
scens, which was not without interest, a sudden display of fireworks at- 
| tracted the attention. Art and invention were taxed to the utmost, and | 
| no expense bad been spared. But in the midst of the explosion, one ot | 
) the frames caught fire, and caused a momentary alarm; the flames, how- 
| ever, were instantaneously put out. * * The brilliant throng was again 
in motion, and, after several turns in the gurden, found itself in the saloon 
All were struck by the inscription over the doorway ; it was spelt. 
read, and translated. The Emperor, startled at first, ended by laughing 
| coutemptuously, and many were the remarks made upon the German 
text. The trumpets again sounded as the Emperor and Maria Louisa en- 
tered the saloon, and took their seats on the thrones prepared for them. 
| The music now began for dancing. It was about midnight. The mos! 
| brilliant and difficult part of the evening had passed. The ball appeared 
| to be kept up with great spirit, and promised to last till morning. The 
| Queen of Naples haa opened the bail with Prince Esterhazy, and Prince 
Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, with Princess Schwarzenberg, the ambas- 
sador’s sister-in-law. After the quadrille, the Emperor and Maria Lonis« 
had walked in opposite directious round the room, addressing a few 
| words to several of the company whom they knew, and to those who 
, Were presented to them for the first time. Maria Louisa was the first t 
return to her seat; the Emperor remained at the farther end of the room, 
where Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, the ambassador’s sister-in-law, 
was in the act of presenting her daughters to him, and Napoleon was ad- 
| dressing a few words to those about him, when on a sudden, in the gal 
| lery under the pillars, and near the eutrance into the great gallery con- 
uecting the saloon with the hotel, a gust of wind brought the flame of on 











The fire ra: 
| up the curtain, causing an instantaneous blaze, which as suddenly ceased 
A few sparks remained, and so unimportant was the incident « onsiderce 
at first, that Count Beutheim extinguished some of the flames by a Juck) 
throw of his hat, an:! Count Damanvir, one of the Einperor’s chamberlains 
| clambering up one of the pillars, pulled down what remained of the barn- 
| ing curtain. Sey eral spark 3, how ever, bad flow nup and set lire to som 
| bhaugings which were out of reach; the flames spread rapidly among th 
| inflammable materials, and reached the roof. The music ceased, the mu 
| sicians, who were the first threatened, quitted their stage iu alarm; th: 


| strugyling to escape from the flames and stifling sinoke. 


| and bleeding. 


| under foot, injured by the failing timber, or seriously burnt. 
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fed the flames. The dancers dispersed,—all were in corfusion, and 
ae to discover what had already happened, and how it was all to 
end. 

‘Napoleon had seen the whole incident, and was, therefore, far from 
suspecting any treachery: he went up to the Empress and watched the 
progress of the flames with a quiet countenance. His devoted adherents, 
who first suspected treason, hurried round him and drew their swords. 
The Austrian ambassador, who preserved his calmuess and dignity, kept 
close to the Emperor, and when ho saw that the flames were rapidly 
spreading in all directions, urged himto quit the room. Napoleon, with- 
out answering, gave his arm to the Empress, and followed the ambassa- 
dor to the gute leading into the garden, waruing the company, as he 
walked along, to act with order and discretion. Every boay behaved 
well until the Emperor was safe ; aud then all order ceased, and the strug- 
gling mass rushed, panic stricken, towards the door. When Prince 
Schwarzeuberg learnt that Napoleon intended to go home, he prudently 
sent an adjutant to desire the Emperor's carriage to draw up at a small 
side door ina back street adjoining the garden. The greatest confusion 
prevailed in front of the hotel, whereas the Emperor might go away un- 
perceived by the backway and frustrate any attempt upon his life, were 
any such intended. But when Napoleon perceived the direction in which 
they were leading him, he stopped, asked whither they were going, and 
uot approving of this plan, ssid shortly and decisively, ‘ No, I will go by 
the proper entrance.’ He turned short round and ordered the carriage, 
which had already reached the back street, to return to its original place. 
By this means much time was lost, which Prince Schwarzenberg passed 
in great uneasiness, although with an outwardly calm countenance, while 
Napoleon waited with great patience. He thouglit that any attempt upon 
his life would be more difficult in front than in some back street. The 
statement in the ‘* Moniteur,” that Napoleon entered his carriage by 
the garden gate, like many other accounts of that event, is quite erroneous. 
All these circumstances were told to me by immediate eye-witnesses. I 
will now relate what I personally saw and felt. The heat was so intoler- 
able in the saloon, that 1 had gone into the gallery for fresh cir, when the 
noise of music and dancing suddeuly ceased, aud I heard screams and 





oe 


: loud confased sounds: I turned round, intending toreturn to the saloon, 


and saw flames spreading inall directions. There was no time for thought 


| or action,—a mass of human beings pressing upon me, carried me with 


them in their flight. Several powerful-looking generals were exclaim- 
ing with terror, ** My God—the Emperor !—the Emperor is in danger !" 
others were calling out for water ; I was so entangled with them, that it 
was only in the third room that I could extricate myself from the Creag, 
and retrace my steps towards the scene of horror. Most of the people 
had already escaped out of the gallery into the garden, the entrance 

to which was no longer crowded. But the doors of the saloon, 

which was now one sheet of fire, were still encumbered with people 

Heavy lustres 

fell with a crash; the lath and plaster partitions, the boarding and beawis, 

were burning and tu:nbling in all directions; the whole room was one 

miss of fire and destruction. The wood and the inflammable materials 

with which the saloon had been ornamented, caused it to burn with pro- 

digious tierceness, the buckets of water that were poured upon it merely 

hissed and wentotf in steam; everything seemed to add fuel to the 

flames. All this took place in a shorter time than I have taken to des- 

cribe it. Ina few moments the roof of the gallery was in tlames, the 

draperies, lamps, and lustres were falling close behind me, and scarce 

time was left to escape into the garden. The most frightful scenes were 

here taking place. The new buildings were one mass of flame. The 

terror was universal ; anguish and anxiety bad taken the place of all 

thoughts of pleasure. Men, in search of those nearest and dearest to 

them, were rushing through the crowd; all had personal objects in view, 

and recklessly pushed aside every impediment to their search. Hus- 

bands sought their wives, mothers their daughters: they had last seen 

them standing up to dance, or had dragged them some distance, and then 

been forced to leave their hold. No one knew the other's fate; here 

were people overcome with grief,—there they were rushing wildly inte 
each other’s arms in excess of joy,—some were fainting, others wounded 

The wooden stairs had given way under the weight of 
those escaping from the fire; many had fallen down ard were trampled 
The Queen 
of Naples had beeu saved by the Grand Duke of Wurzburg, the Queen 
of Westphalia by her husband and Count Metternich. The Russian am- 
bassador had been dragged fainting trom the crowd by Doctor Kore if 

and others; and his burning clothes extinguished by the first water they 

could find. Many women were dangerousl burut, 

“Tn the midst of this turmoil were secn servants and workmen of all 
sorts; all distinction of ranks was at an end—stars and garters were for- 
gotten—royal birth overlooked. The firemen, summoned from their 
supper, rudely elbowed the aristocratic crowd ; the opera dancers, in their 
paint and tinsel, pressed forward among noble dames, to gratify their 
curiosity,—no one remarked this assumption of equality. Prince Joseph 
Schwarzenberg had pressed his daughter to his bosom; he found her in 
the garden. saved, but much hurt. He then, in a state bordering on des- 
peration, sought after his missing wife. His daughter had been by her 
side, till a falling beam separated them, and she then lost sight of her mo- 
ther * * Meanwhile the saloon aud the galleries were burnt to the 
ground, and the fire threatened destruction to the hotel itself. The 
archives were saved with considerable difficulty. All the Austrians pre- 
sent were busy with buckets of water, or helped to remove papers. Hats 
and swords were thrown aside, as well as our uniforms, which were com- 
pletely spoilt by the smoke and water, and were moreover oppressively 
hot. Nearly all the company had retired; the Austrians, some few inti- 
mute frieuds, and several French officials, still remained examining this 
scene of wow. Instead of the well-dressed guests, a strong detachment of 
Imperial guards took possession of every avenue leading to the hotel, and 
filled the court and garden. This evidence of military power struck the 
imagination. The following incident made a stronger impression. The 
Emperor went with Maria Louisa as far as the Champs Elysées, where 
her carriages and suite were waiting to conduct her to St. Cloud; he then 
returned with an adjutant. His unexpecteu appearance in his grey great 
coat produced immediate silence. He ordered all strangers to leave the 
place, the streets to be guarded, and, took prompt mewusures against te 
further spread of the fire. The stream of water from oue of the engines 
nearly knocked him down, but he took no notice of it. The most vigilant 
search was still continued after the missing Princess. At the same time a 
strict inquiry wasmade into the conéuct and appliances of the officials. The 
head of the police, Count Dubois, had a hard duty—he was expected to 
know everything, to be prepared for everything, aud to give an account 
of everything. Napoleon's reugh severity sharpened the wily cflicer’s 
zeal: he attempted to exculpate himself, rushed to all sides with his or- 
ders, entreaties and questions, returned again to the Emperor, and re- 
ceived with extreme humility new reproaches and harsher words. But 
the chief of the firemen was the worst ueed of all. Count Hulin, who 
wished to show his zeal, and to find some object upon which Napoleon's 
wrath could vent itself, struck the wretched man several times with his 
fist, and even went so faras to kick him. It ended by the man’s impri- 
sonment, and subsequent ignominious dismissal from office. “a * Mean- 
while, the endeavours to find some traces of the missing Princess con- 
tinued unabated. The courtiers and others attached to Napoleon went 
uere and there, messengers were despatched in every direction—not a 
trace of her could be discovered. The house of every friend and con- 
nexion, every corner of the garden was searched; the burning ruins 
were examined—all in vain. The miserable husband wandered about, 
the picture of despair; his bodily strength was exhausted, but the torture 
of bis mind urged him to fresh exertions. The attempts to quiet him 
were fruitless—even the emperor’s presence, and the words addres ed to 
him were totally unheeded. Napoleon, tired out by the fruitless search, 
and hav ing no further cause to stay, now that the fire was nearly extin- 
guished, returned to St. Cloud. The grenadiers, however, prepared to 
bivouack on the ground; and seldom does it happen that soldiers fare so 
sumptuously—the meats and wines prepared for the company were dit 
tributed among them. We likewise, worn out by work and « xcitement, 
thought of refreshment, and sat down at the nearest table. Then it was 
that we compared notes, and filled up from the experience of others the 
blanks in our own observations. Every one bad much to ask and mvre 
to tell.—much that was dreadful was known, but more still re mained 
doubtful. A storm which had been gathering over head, now burst with 
violence. The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, the houses trembl d, 
the rain poured down in torrents, and effectually put out the smoulder- 
ing fire. Aiter a while the storm passed away, and morning began to 
break. A certain restlessness drove us out to view the scene of what ap- 

peared to bave been a horriddream. We were but few, and separated 
into several parties. I walked over the spot, which was now a heap of 
sooty embers,—beams reduced to acinder, heaps of stone, bits of furn- 
ture and cro kery, and pools of dirty water were all that remained of the 
brilliant ball-room. We found bits of chandeliers, broken swords, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments melted by the heat. Not far from where I was, 
Count Halin and Dr. Gall were turning over the rubbish. Suddenly Count 
julin stopped short, looked aghast at something before him, aud I heard 








door commuuicating with the outward air, let in a blast of wiud which 





. . . . a 
him say with a low voice, ‘Dr. Gall, come here :—this is a human body! 
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{ still remember with horror the thrilling tone in which these words were 
said: every nerve was affected, and my breast heaved with anguish, Gall 
and I went to the spot in silence, and endeavoured to convince ourselves 
of the fact. It was only by degrees that we made out the truth. A 
corpse, blackened and shrivelled up with fire, lay hulf covered with cin- 
ders—the features could not be distinguished; indeed, it required some 
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effort of the imagination to discover that it was a human figare at all: one | ing some huge old trees look like hoary.Druids, transformed, ali but their | 
breast had accideatally lain in a pool of water, and its dazzling white- | matted grisled hair and beard, into the trees they worshipped. 


ness contrasted in a strange and horrible manner with the rest of the 
blackened corpse. Although accustomed to sights of horror, I involun- 
tarily started back from this. Gall looked more closely into the sort of 
hole, and thought that he recoguized Princess Schwarzenberg. A few 
rings and a necklace, found on the corpse, were sent to the ambassador, 
who was in auother part of the garden. There could no longer be any 
doubt; for the necklace bore the names of her children; she had eight, 
and a ninth, still unborn, shared her fate. When the horrible certainty 
flashed upon us, our courage left us; we bowed our heads in sorrow, and 
found relief in tears. Two vivid flashes of lightuing, and a long rolling 

peal of distant thuader, shcok the atmosphere—they were the last.” 
it wonld have been impossible to have further condensed the above 
recital without spoiling its effect. No one, we think, will read it without 
desiring to make acquaintance with the book whence it is taken:—to 
which we, tov, may possibly return in a future number.—London Atheneum. 
—_—_ + —- | 


DISTANT VIEW OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


From Mrs. Butler's New Work, the proof sheets furnished in advance of 
publication by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. 

Rising a long ascent, called La Montagne des Taillandes, we came to 
some important works which are being carried on for the formation of 
the great canal, to transport the waters of the Durance to Marseilles—an 
immense undertaking, and one which will reflect the highest credit, and 
eonter the utmost benefit upon that town. Just as we reached the sum- 
mit, I observed a mass of buildings which had the appearance of some 
villa; but so singularly situated, that if they were indeed such, the own- 
er must have had the taste of a Trappist. Into the hollow cup of au arid 
glaring valley, surrounded by arid glaring hills, one single spur covered 
with dark pine ran like a green promont ry, on the top of which, over- 
looking this scene of desolation, rose the dwelling in question. A more 
solitary abode or sadder prospect [ cannot well conceive, for the deep 
blue evergreen of the fir is the most mournful of all nature’s infinite varie- 
ties of green; and, except the burrenness around it, nothing could be less | 
cheerfal than this forest of unchanging trees. After crossing this moun- | 
tain, the country assumed a somewhat more fertile appearance: vine- | 
yards, olive, and almond orchards, diversified the prospect; and thongh | 
the silver-grey foliage of the olive is far from lively, it was a great reliet 
to see anything with any leaves at all after the desolats district we had 
just passed through. We reached Aix by early moonlight, and driving | 
just within the barrier, alighted at a species “of cuffee-house to obtain 
some refreshments. 

Having taken nothing since breakfast, we were glad to get a bow! of | 
soup and some grapes, fortified with which we returned to the Diligence 
and pursued our way. The moonlight betrayed but little of the scene 
through which we were passing, and the chief incidents of the road were 
the interminable string of huge, heavy, lumbering waggons, journeying 
slowly along uuder their wealthy loads of southern produce; and the 




















enormous barns occurring at every quarter of a mile, whose vast open | 


portals iuvited the drivers of these ponderous equipages to repose them- 
selves and their teams. Presently, us we reached the brow of a steep as- 
cent, my eyes, which were questioning the imperfectly lighted landscape 
with the eager desire of a long-cherished expectation about to be realis- 
ed, rested on a broad expanse of smooth brightness. reaching to tne hori- 
zon—a silver shield set in ebouy—it was the Mediterranean, the sea of 
many memories. Salve! salve! salve! I could hardly believe the first 
impression that it must be so, when one of my companions, who had re- 
oes ae ae the daylight view of the entrance to Marseilles, con- 
irmed it with, “ Teuez, tenez, Madame. Voila la Méditerrannée !” 


The loug suburb through which we now passed appeared interminable, | 


a de ct alter eight our joarney was accomplisied, and we reached 
e ‘ e fice , . ‘ . . 
1e Diligence oflice, where my two travelling companions left me run- 


of service, or word 
leave-takiug, 
common o 
that they 


of civility—unot even the decent form of the traveller's 
It is now twenty years since I wasin France; and the 


ning about the court-yard in qaest of my luggage, withouta single offer | ever was in in the southern 


ner3 which were oace a sort of national characteristic among them. If 
mY present prozress from oue end of France to another in every ¥ariety 
of pablic conveyance, alTurds any opportunity of judgin v, Lshould certain- 
ly incline to that opinion; there appears a total absence of the reference 
to other people’s couveuience and pleasure. which certainly formerly dit 
distinguish Freach people of every class. The desire of pleasing which 
exhibited itself freqaeutly drolly to a stranger, but often in very graceful 
expressious of courtesy and kindness, appears to have given “way to a 
selfish disregard of others, which manifests itself in a rudeness of deport- 
Mout quite as ofeusive as the sullen mixture of pride and shyness which 
eons distiuguisied the travelling English, wherever they were met with. | 
Foon ee onal te yen of their (perhaps superficial) politeness, the | 
pe acy tired none of the decorum aud decency of deportmeut, 
10 absence of which wus always severely feltin the midst of their most | 
courteous dem oustratious; and w 
selfish carriage of our 


of 2iP Gg 5 ee . ° 
ot their cleantine 383 or propriety of person, language, or manners, Thus.a 


Frenchinan hiwks and spits close to your cheek, blows his nose like a 
ae wm your ear, and yawns and coughs under your nose, Their | 
po te os s frequently positively exceedingly indecent, and the tone of it | 
Ys more or less borders upon what Englishmen would consider un- | 
wetrantelte freedom. [do not wonder Frenchwomen do not travel 
much, bat Isiucerely h »pe that before long they may bo induced to do 80, 
.—— else, probably, will reader Frenchmen tolerable travelling | 
Bthious to the women, who at present have the misfortune to be 
thrown iu public conve 
only men | know wh , 
perfectly inotteusive in their persons, manners, language, and deport- | 
ment; on the other hand, courtesy, civility, or any species of assistance 
ni ond, eocapested from them; they will take care not to insult or an- 
is c tal as Tor assisting or entertaining their chance companions, that 
A eriainly not their spécialité. The very cheap rate of travelling in 
uhitate af aa every body, without exception, to travel, and the | 
which eee ne tetiuctions ot place or price in the public couveyances, 
fastidions oat na body to travel together, of course brings refiued and 
polished Ae, acon a most painful proximity with their coarse and un- 
hoe af the ‘Phen : from the uncouth deportwent and strange man- 
annoyance, ae pond manne of people from half civilised districts, infinite 
ing station bee peamunsmens, lscein ed by those whom the unrespect- 
with them u ne . , meric an railroads and steamboats compels to cousort 
auld uae on a aa : ang of at least travelling equality; bat (and I have 
detanite. an : se upon the eubject of American tobacco-chewers, 
any part pr pidge aioe a woman caunot possibly travel in 
land—public vale ore with equal security as in America ; the law of the 
tion on poe a aH perenne to women the first choice of accommoda- | 
impertineuce is i a wos 1 ry inn; a look, word, or gesture of intevtional 
her ear in pasein : Medes her, nor a single offensive expression reach 
continent. 8. wt “ Hl gps 200 Ae anoilrer of that vast and hali-sax age 
Scene. § i real is the deference paid to the weaker 
vessel, indeed, 
Presume u 
steamboat. 
been as instautly resizu vd by 
wadornentnee word or look of acknowledgment ; 80 certain te the 
; Ssandiug that every accommodation is not ouly to be furnished, but 
§+ven up, to them,—and th ; 
or young, pret 
Virtue on the 


syances into their society. 


y Or ugly—of the highest or the lowest class. Though the 
hes made t part of the American men is certainly very great, L think it 
i de their w . im “Aa het : a . 
unblushi: telr Women quite saucy in their supremacy, and altogether 
shing sigs , oe a : ’ 
oan seein, Sc their inode of claiming aud receiving it. In churches, con- 
ert-rnoms, nud theatre 
Btanidine: i eat ; ° 
: gi aud oa board the splendid steam-bouts of the North and Kast 
vers, state-ruoins secur - } . —- 
men cog " secured by gentleinen alone cannot be retained if wo- 
some : Oa. : ; AS or ggg 
is pushing ou board and desire to have them. This, it mast be allowed, 
5 f 5 ‘te , . . + , . 
profitin § Courtesy to the very verge of injustice, aud though one of the 
maiibin ’ - , ; 
“Tricht S party, f thiuk this is more than the laryest construction of the 
Sots of women requires, ° 


The d ENTRANCE TO ROME. 
e dk ee ne . . 
hy 4 ay was brill intly warm and fine, and the road with the epaik- 
§ Mediterrane: i j 
raities) the c 1 on ove side, and that dry sea (us 
ae , i 

a bat ie © mMpagna on the other, delighted me; the myrtle 
short thick exhalela bitter aromatic smell in the warm air, and th 

) I " . * wo - : . < % - " 
‘lox Ream, aye vuy grass was all stirred over with wide-eyed duisics ; t 
and there spread its heavy-culoured fulia ( 


lir 


~ ee 
calis the 


ge over astone gate 


| onnade. 


‘ses, and saw the heaveus at such an immense height above me, as in these 


| which is now a farm-house of the Borghese. 


met thus accidentally on the road, are generally | Perpetual baptism of refreshineuts to my miud aud senses. 


jas typical of truth. 


iu the United States, that I think the fair Americans rather | beyond expression to the mind. 
pou their privileges ; and I have seen ladiescome iuto crowded | coloured oxen of the campagua, slowly, throug 
3 aud railroad cars, and instantly assume the seats that have | the farm-yard, and, leaniug ther serious-lookin; 
gentlemen upon their entrance, without so | 


1is not to young, pretty ladies, but to women old | 


es, no mau keeps his seat when women appear | 


and } 


The climate was precisely what that of Georgia is in December and 


seeined to indicate the 


1 saw net a single plough : 
large flocks of sheep, too, which at a distante could hardly be discrimina- 
ted fromthe brown woolly pasture they were cropping ; and herds of 
beautiful iron-grey oxen, with magnificent long horns, grazed over the 
vast plain, and here and there a large deep stove basin full of fresh deli- 
cious-looking water, sparkled a sapphire, dropped on this dry wilderness 
for the blessing of man and beast. 
Fur on the distant verge of the huge sunny plain—some ruins 
upon a forlorn hillock, against the blue sky, and a dark ilex wood, of 
apparently great extent, relieved the eye with its sombre colours, and 
the imagination with the idea of shade; beyond this, again, we poet 
ly saw tho outline of the Sabine hills, reflecting the rosy tints which the 
setting sun was beginning to fuse his hight in; full mellow golden moon- 
light gradually miugled with the last flush in the sky ; and as the evening 
healt in, the aspect of the Campagna re lly did become desolate, as the 
dreary intermiuable winding road led us over a grey waste of hillocks } 
like the leaden ripples of a measureless lake. My weary spirits revived | 
with the sight of the first vino inclosures; and as we freseutly began to 
travel between high walls, [remembered all the descriptions of travel- 
lers that I had read, and knew that we must be even at the gateof Rome; 
suddenly against the clear azure of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose 
up. I felt a perf ct tumult of doubt, fear, and hope—such as I experi- 
enced when, through the overhanging thickets that fringe them, I first 
saw the yeasty waters of Lake Erie rushing to their great plunge. The 
great vision rose higher us wedrove under its mighty mass; and as we 
turned within the Porta de Cavallegieri, and stopped again at the barrier, 
St. Peter’s stood over against us, towering into the violet coloured sky, 
—and it was real,—and | really saw it; I knew the whole form of the 
great, wonderful structure; I knew the huge pillars of the noble arcade, 
and the pale ghost-like shining of the mooulit fouutains through the col- 
I was in Rome, and it was the very Rome of my imagination. 
The dark deep, dismal stinking streets through which we uow rattled, 
however, were new experiences. I never looked up from between hou- 


chasm. like streets, through which we seemed making an interminable 
progress, stopping at infinite places, till my impatience at these delays 
on the very threshold of arrival, beeame almost intolerable. Again 
to the Custom House, to stand shivering on the cold stope pavement, un- 
der cold stone arches, while my tranks aud carpet bags were again rum- 
maged., Whatan intolerable nuisance, to be sure, these disgraceful and 
vexatious hindrances are! My sister’s servant met me here; and at 
length, transferred to an open curriage, we roiled through the streets, 
where the houses looked, by contrast of moonlight and shadow, like ac- 
tual carvings of ivory and ebony—up steep and slippery pavements to 
the Pincio, where ata lighted upper window, | saw a woman's figure. 
I scrainbled up three pairs of stone stairs, and so into my sister’s arms, 
worn out, and ready to die with the fatigue of coming, and the emotion 
of being come. 

Saturday, 10th January.—I had seen my sister’s children asleep in 
their cribs last night ; their coving and chirping woke me up in the morn- 
ing. While I was stillin my dressiug-gown - 
the view. Weare on the very top of the Pincio; Rome lay like a map 
at our feet, bathed far and near with glorious sunlight, againust which on 
the upposite horizou the stone pines of the Doria Pamfili spread outtheir 
| dark roofs. Our apartment reminds me extreimely of all the houses I 








called me out to see | 








all hung with ivy, and the whole vegetation, together with the vast open wholly suspended, politics are ably and amply discussed, and very sapient 
expanse of yellow down, reminded me of the Savannahs of Georgia, to | conjectures formed as to the future, in those interesting and valuable 
which it alf bore an absolute resemblance. I cannot perceive any differ- | normal schools for statesmen—the debating secieties, taverns, black- 
ence whatever between the ilex and the live oak of the southern United | smiths’ shops, tap-rooms, and the sunny and sheltered corners of the 
States, except the infinitely larger and more picturesque growth of the | streets. Every one, however humble his station may be, is uncommon- 
latter, and the wild drapery of grey moss with which it is covered, mak-| ly well-informed on atfuirs of state. 


A man who can scarcely patch the 
tattered breeches of a patriot, can mend with great facility and neatness 
a constitution, and he who exhibits great awkwardness in measuring a 
tew yards of riband, manifests astonishing skill in handliag the measures 


January. I was agreeably surprised at the much greater amountof agricul-} of a governmeut. Indeed, provincials have a natural turn for political 
ture and cultivation in the Campagna during the past route than I had ex- 

pected to see; the soil was the fiuest colour, ped 

most fertile properties ; troops of picturesque black-eyed, golden-skinned 
men, in goat-skin coat and breeches, apd wild tangled coal-black locks 
and beards, were labouring—for the most part, however, as the slaves 
do, either with the spade or hoe or pick-axe. 


economy, as the Germans aud Italians have for music; and it is the 
principal source of amusement they possess. If Lord John Russell were 
to spend an eveuing at the public room of the Exchange in this town, he 
would find such topics as the corn-laws, free-trade, respousible govern- 
ment, and repeal of the union, disposed of to his entire satisfaction, in a 
manuer so lucid, so logical and conclusive, that he could not fail to be 
both astonished aud edified. He would be convinced that the Colonial 
Office should be removed from Downing Street, London. to Shark Street 
Blueberry Square, Iileuvo, where there are master minds capable of dir- 
ecting, reconciling, and advanciug the complicated interests of a vast and 
populous empire. Tosuch a zezious statesman discussions of this kind 
would, no doubt, be exceedingly interesting; but as they are too deep 
and difficult for my comprehension, I preter listening to the graphic, 
though rather ascetic “Sketches of Life in a Colony,” by my frieud Bar- 
clay :— 

Twe such important and simultaneous arrivals, sir, he said, as those of 
a steamer and a governor, always create great interest in this country, 
—the one for wonders achieved, and the other for the wonders to be per- 
formed. indeed, they are so ideatified one with the other, that the re- 
ception and farewell they soverally receive are precisely similar. The 
approach of both is regarded with intense curiosity, and witnessed with 
great anxiety by the whole population, on account of the novelties they 
ure expected to bring with them; and both the great ship and the great 
man depart, so noiselessly and so quietly, as not even to disturb the dul- 
ness of that drowsy town Halifax, for, alas! their sojourn here is a tale 
thatis told. The sate landing and final embarkation of a governor pre- 
sent such a singular contrast, that they are well worth describing. _ 

As soon as it is known that this high {anctionary is on board, all the little 
world of Halifax rush with impetuous haste, like a torrent, into Water 
Street, and from thence through a narrow passage like an arched tun- 
nel, down an abrupt declivity, to a lung, narrow, dingy, and unsafe wharf, 
the extremity of which is covered (with the exception of a footpath of 
about nine feet wide) by a Jow miserable shed, that is dignified with 
the name of the “ Customs’ Warehouse.” The whole of the surface of 
this dangerous place is crowded to excess, by a mixed and motlied mul- 
titude of black and white of both sexes—porters, truackmen, aud cabmen 
vociferously demand or enforce a passage, while those on the outer edge 
pressed to the extremity of the docks, utter loud screams of terror from 
the impending danger of instant death by drowning. Amid such a con- 
fused and moving throng it is not easy to distinguish individuals, but any 
one acquainted with the town can see that the heathen who worship the 
rising sun are there, and the Pharisees, who are waiters ou Providence, 
the restless and the disconteuted, the hungry and needy place-hunters, 
and above all, the seekers for position—not a safe position on the quay, 
because in such a crowd no place is safe—but for an improved social 
position, which the countenance of the governor is expected to confer. 
This holiday is claimed and enjoyed by the people and their leaders. 
There is no place allotted for persous of another class, and if there were, 
they would soon be compeiled to leave it by the intolerable “ pressure 
from without.” Many an anxious face is now illumined by expectations 
of better times, for hope, like tbe Scottish fir, takes root and flourishes in 
a cold and sterile soil, that refuees nutriment to anything less vivacious. 
Far above the heads of the gaping multitude rises the huge leviathan, 
the steamer, equally crowded with the wharf with strange-lookizg peo- 
ple, habited in still stranger-looking foreign costumes, staring wit list- 
less indifference at the idle curiosity of the idle mob beneath. 

The descent from the deck, which is effected by a few almost perpen- 
dicular planks, without railing, hand-rope, or any security whatever, like 


the descent to the grave, is common to all, from the viceroy, with his gay 





states of America—large lofty roome, with 
not a window or door that can shut, and those that do, giving one one’s 
death by the imperfect manner in which they close,—a great deal more 


piuion of Baglish people, and of the French themselves too, is, | an if they stood for ever wide open; coarse common carpets laid over | 
have very mach departed from the affable aud courteous man- | # layer of straw; ia short, the whole untidy discomfort which character- 


ises the dwelliugs of all southern people, as far as my observation goes. 

Now for the chapter of compensations; iny bed-reom door and win- 
dow open upona terraced garden at least forty feet about the street, full 
uf orange and lemon trees, magnolias, myrtles, oleanders and camellias, 
roses aud violets, in bloom; a funtain of the acqua folice trickles under 


the superintendence of a statue into a marble shell, and thence escapes 


under the garden. The view from thence of the eternal city and its 
beauteous girdle of hills surpasses all description, and the twan towers 
of the Triuita rise close to it up into the blue sky, which looks throvgh 
the belfry arches as through windows down into my sleeping-room. The 
coloured tiles of all our aate-rooms and passages enchaut me, so do the 
gay painted ceilings. The little room where I bathe is a perfect delight 
to me, with its Satin inscription on the liatel, its marble bath, its walls 
covered with fresco C ide and dolphins, and ultars with flames, and 


hile acquiring something of the morose | baskets with flowers, all strung together by waving patterns of wreaths 
people, they have failed to adoptone particle either | and garlands, 


This afternoon we drove through the streets of Rome, out 
to a place that was once one of the innumerable Cenci possessions, but 
In one corner of the litter- 
ed stable-yard, where heaps of manure occupied most of the ground, 
stood a stone sarcophagus, with spirited aud graceful rilievi, into which 
fresh water wus pouring itself in a giassy stream, As we went round 
the house, we came upou another stoue basin, of beautiful form and pro- 
portious, into which another gush of living water was falling in the bright 
sunshine; further on, again, beneath a sombre avenue of ilex, another 


| of thuso precious reservoirs sparkled and gleamed. I cannot describe 
Englishmen are the | ™y delight in living water: these perpetually ranning fountaius are a 


The Swe- 
deuborgians consider water, when the mention of it occurs in the Bible, 
[ love to think of that when I look at it, so bright, 
so pure, 80 transparent, so temperate, eo fit an emblem for that spiritual 
element in which our sonls should bathe and be strengthened, at which 
they should drink aud be refreshed. Fire purifies, but destroys; water 
cleanses and revives. Christ was baptized in water, and washed, him- 
self, in the regeuerating elements His disciples’ feet. He promised liv- 
ing waters to all those, who, thirsty, drew near to Him, aud spoke of that 
well of everlasting life which those to whom He gave to drink possessed 
for ever in their suuls. I do not wonder at all the marvellous wasser-cur 
reports. I[ believe the material element to be as potent in regencrating 
and healing the body, as the spiritual element its clearness dimly repre- 
sents is to regenerate and heal the mind. 

itis impossible to describe the soft beauty of everything that surround- 
ed us hve; the ilex trees, the graceful stouo pines, the picturesque col- 
our aud outline of the house itself, the sunny far-stretching campagna, 
with its purple frame of mountains; Soracte, standing isolated like the 
vanguard of the chain; the sullen steeps of the Sabine ; the smiling slopes 
of the Alban hills ; Frascati, Tivoli, glittering in the sunshine, on their 
skirts; the light overall radiant and tender; the warmeth and balmy soft- 
ness of the atimosphere——everything was perfect euchantment. Every- 
thing was graceful, harmonious, and delightful to the eye, and soothing 
Presently came two the beaulifel mouse- 
1 the arched gateway of 
heads upon the stone ba- 
| sin drank soberly, with their great eyes fixed on us, who sat upon the 
hem of the fouutain; I, for the first time in my life, almost comprehend. 
ing the dolight oflistless inuctivity. As the water rap lulliugly by my 
side, and between the grey shafts of the tall pine trees, and beneath the 
dark arches of their boughs, the distant landscape, formed into separate 
and distiact pictures of incomparable beaity. arrested my delighted 
jeyes. Yes, I think L actully could be content to sit on that fountain’s 
edge, and do nothing but listen and look fur a whole sammer’s afternoon. 
Bat no more——“ up, and be doing,” is the impalse for ever with me; 
and when Task myself, both sadly aud scornfully, what? both my nature 
, and my convictions repeat the call, “ap, and be doing ;” surely there is 
something to be done from morning till night, and to find out what, is the 
| appointed work of the on ward-tending soul. 


1 
t 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK THUR CLOCKMAKER.” 
ASKING A GOVERNOR TO DINB. 

The arrival of an 
Governor-geveral for Canada, have formed au all-engrossing tepic of con- 
versation during tho past week at Llenov. Lathe winter season, when 

but few vesecls enter the purt, and the operations of agricalture are 


Bugtish steamer at 


and numerous staff, to the stoker with his sooty and cumbrous sack of 
| coals, who, reversing the order of things, imparts more than he receives. 
The thunder of artillery from the citadel and the flag-ship of the admiral, 
announce to the world the important event that the governor has now 
landed ; and the national anthem from the band of the guard of honour 
aud the cheers of the free and enlightened citizens of Halifax, are the first 
strains of welcome that salute his ear. On his way to the palace he stops 
for a fewamoments at the “ Province Building,” where among the fashion, 
beauty, and gentry of tbe town, and surrounded by the executive coun- 
cillors, he takes the usual oaths of oflice, and assumes the reins of govern- 
ment. Legislative and civic bodies now present to him addresses, ex- 
pressive of their heartfelt gratitude to their most gracious sovereign for 
having selected, as a particular mark ot favour to themselves, such a dis- 
tinguishea man to rule over them, which they cannot but attribute to 
their own unqnenchable and unquestionable loyalty, and to the kind and 
good feeling they have ever exhibited to his predecessors. They do not 
forget to remind him that they have always felt as affectionately as they 
have expressed themselves decorously towards every governor of this 





province, none of whom they have ever placed in a position of difficulty, 
or deserted when they found him so situated; and conclude with an of- 
fer of their cordial and strenuous support. The governor on his part, @ 
; gentleman by birth and education, is much affected with this flattering 
) reference to himself, and the kind and generous greeting with which he 
has been received. He naturally supposes that such respectable looking 
people meau what they say, and as they have, with a delicacy above all 
praise, nade no mention of any difference of opinion among themselves, 
he augurs well of his success among a united population, whose leaders 
express themselves so well and so warmly. Touched by a behaviour 
that appeals directly to his heart, and unwilling to be outdone in such 
magnanimous conduct, he assures them that it will be his pleasure, as 1¢ 
is his duty, to co-operate with them in any measure that has for ita object 
the benefit of the province; and that they may confidently rely upon his 
uutiring efforts to develope the vast resources, both mineral and agricaltu- 
ral, of this interesting and beautiful appendage of the British empire. As 
soon as these ceremonies are terminated, immediate reference is mude by 
some of his new and sincere friends to the army list of peerage books for 
the purpose of ascertaining his services or his pedigree, but never, I am 
happy to say, forthe credit of our population, for discovering some blot 
in his escutcheon, or some failure in his conduct wherewith to vilify or 
| abuse him hereafter; for such is the resource only of low and ignoble 
| minds. But, alas! colunial addresses are commonly but nnmeaning com 
pliments, and the promises of support they contain are always accompa- 
nied by a mental reservation that a valuable equivalent is to be rendered 
in return. As soon ashe finds it necessary to call for the fulfilment of 
this voluntary engagement, he finds to his astonishment that his harmoni- 
ous and happy people are divided into two parties, Conservatives and 
Great Liberals. What that term Conservatism means, I do not exactly 
know; and it is said, that in England Sir Robert Peel is the only man 
| that does. But in a colony it would puzzle that wily and cameleon-like 
politician even to conjecture its signitication. — I take it, however, to be 
an abandoument of all principle,aud the substitation of expediency in its 
place; « reliuquisment of auy political creed, and the adoption of a slid- 
ing-scale whereby tenets rise or fall according to popular pulsation. Great 
Liberalism. on the other hand, is better understood, for it is as ancient 
asarepublic. It rests in theory ou universal suffrage and equal rights; 
but in practice exhibits the exclusion and tyranny of a majority. The 

real objects ef these two amiable and attractive parties are so well mask- 
ed under bigh-sounding words and specious professions, that the limited 
period of gubernatorial rule is generally half expired before a stranger 

uuderstands them. Wien at last he attempts to reconcile these conflic- 

ting factions, and to form a mixed goverument that shall combine all the 
| great interests of the country, the Conservatives inform him, ia very mo- 
| derate and temperate language, and with much complacency, that they 
are both able and williug to govern the province themselves, the pros- 
perity of which has been greatly advanced by their sound judicious policy. 
| They admit that they have conferred several important appointments of 
late upon their own relatives, but intreat him to believe that affinity 
never entered into their consideration; for as they are best qualified 
| themselves to form an administration, so are their connexions the most 
| suitable for public offices. At the same time, they proclaim their extreme 
| anxiety to carry out his views, and promote the peace and harmony of the 
country; and as a proof of the great sacrifice they are willing to make, 
offer to him a resignation of one seat at the council board, which is at- 
tended with great labour and unaccompanied by any remuneration, and 
also one legal appointment, to which the large salary of eighty nds 
sterling a-year isattached. The Great Liberals. on the other hand, with 
a vast display of learning (for they have some distinguished jurists among 








Halifax, and the landiag of a} them), treat him to a long dissertation on the British constitution, the 


principles of which they have derived, with infinite industr’ and research, 
from the notes of an American edition of Blackstone's Commentarics, and. 





inform him that they are ready to take office if he will tura out 
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all the present incumbents for their benefit, or create an equal number of 


situations of equivalent value, to support them while thus engaged in their 
disinterested labours for the public good. They frankly state to him that 
work requires food, that they are sturdy men and have a good appetite, 
and, moreover, that bread and honey will not appease their hunger. He 
therefore finds himself, to his amazement, in what the Americans with 
some humour but more elegance call 4 considerable fix.’ But this isa 
painful subject, and I will not pursue it, for 1 have nothing in common 
with either Conservatism or Great Liberalism, which I believe to be mere 
modifications of the same thing. I have done with politics long since. 
When I did think or talk of them I belonged toa party now nearly extiuct 
in these colonies—the good old Tory party, the best, the truest, the most 
attached and loyal subjects her majesty ever had, or ever will have, in 

North America. There are only a few of them now surviving, and they 
are old and infirm men, with shattered constitutions and hearts. They 
have ceased to recruit or even to muster for several years ; for who would 
enlist in a body that was doomed to inevitable martyrdom amid the indil- 
ference of their friends and the derision of their enemies? Hunted and 
persecuted by rebels and agitators, they were shamefully abandoned to 
their cruel fate by those for whom they had fought and bled, aud whole 
hecatombs of them were at different times oftered up asa sacrifice to ap- 

ase the sanguinary wrath of che infidel deities of sedition. Of late they 
cove eajoyed comparative repose, for they have neither influence nor 
numbers now to render them objects of proscription or insult. Let us, 
however, throw a mantle over these disgusting ulcers in the body politic, 
and amuse ourselves by shooting folly as it flies. Let us pass over 
the intervening space of the governor's rule. I have described to you his 

ing; we will now proceed to the wharf again, witness his embarka- 
tion for his native land, and mark the agreeable change. 

The steamer has arrived from Boston en rou/e for England. She has no 
passengers for Halifax, and a few bagmen and a subaltern or two, whom 
nobody knows, are the ouly persons to be taken on board. The rabble 
are notthere, the governor’s patronage’ has been sinall, and he has not 
been able to find offices for every applicant. The naked have not atl 
been clothed, and many of the hungry have been sent empty away. They 
have seen him continually. He isuolonger a novelty. Lis day is past, 
his power is gone, and they have now nothing to hope or receive from 
his bounty, and nothing to fear or endure from his disapprobation. 
Groups of gentlemen and ladies, gay carriages containing many a familiar 
face, heads of departments, und the respectable part of the community 
{many of whom are personal friends, and warmly attached to him ] occupy 
the wharf, which now appears to afford suflicient space for the purpose. In. 
stead of the noisy and vulgarcheer with which he was received, the tremu- 
lous voice, the starting tear, the silent bat eloquent pressure of the haud, 
convince him that, if ue had not received all the support that was so spon- 
taneously and insiacerely offered tohim, he has secured more ofatfection 
aod regard than he could have expected ia so short a time; and that his 
honest endeavours to benelit the country have beeu duly appeciated by 
all those whose good opinion is worth having. 

Such is the usual course ofevents here ; but sometimes the same idle and 
turbulent crowd attend a governor at his embarkation that honoured his 
arrival, and when that is the case, and they form the exclusive escort, 
he has good grounds tor self-examination, and he may with propriety 
ask himself what le has done to deserve suchiadegradation. Consider- 
ing a governor, apart from his political opinions, as the head of society at 
Halifax it is amusing to hear the inquiries and conjectures as to the pro- 
bable manner in which he will receive lis guests, or whether he will con- 
tract or enlarge the circle of people to be admitted at the palace. There 
is no little excitement amony the mammas to know whether he is mar- 
vied or single, and who the persons are that compose his staff. The 
young ladies are not less interested in ascertaining whether le is likely to 
enliven the tedium of winter by giving balls, for on this important sub- 
ject the practice has not been uniform. Tradition has preserved and af- 
fection has cherished the memory ot dear old Governor Lawrance, who 
lost his life in the service of the fair sex, by over-exertion in attempting 
to falfil a vow todance with every young lady in the room. For this vo- 
luatary martyrdow he has been very properly canonised, and St. Lawrance 
is now universally considered as the patron saint ofall Nova Scotia as- 
semblies. Among another class there is en equally important inquiry ; 
Will ke dine out?) Ou this point also, as on the other, there are many 
conflicting precedents, from Governor Parr, who preferred dining any 
where to being at home, to his Excelleney Governor Im-par, who, in my 
opinion, very properly dined no where bat at home. As the distributer 
of rank and patronage, aud the arbiter of fashion, the course to be adopt- 
ed by one who is to administer the affairs ef the country for five years is 
a matter of great importance to people who are desirous of acquiring a 
position in society, for, untilrecently, any person whom a governor 
countenanced by accepting his invitation, became thereby a sort of ho- 
norary member of the higher class. 

My attention was first directed to this peculiarity many years ago, in 
the time of Sir Hercules Samyison. A merchant of the name of Channing, 
who had begua life with a small property, which, by great industry, and 
# long course of upright and honourable dealing, he had increased into a 
large fortane, was very anxious that the governor should impress the 
Tower mark of his approbation upon himselfand his silver by dining 
with him. He had looked forward to this period with much anxiety for 
many years, and had built «a large aud commodious house, which he fill- 
ed with rich and expensive furniture. Upon the arrival of Sir Hercules, 
he waited upon him with slow aud hesitating steps, and, according to the 
usual etiquette, solicited the honour of his dining with himnnd neminga 
time for that purpose. The governor, who was a considerate, kind- 
hearted, affable old man, readily acceded tohis wishes, «and proposed 
that day week for concurring happiness upon him. Channing returned 
with a lighterheartand quicker pace to communicate the overpowering 
news to his agitated wife. ‘They were an affectionate and domestic 
couple, and had always lived in perfect seclusion. Great were the fears 
and many the conferences that preceded this eventful day. Poor Mrs. 
Channing was lost ina seaof doubts and perplexities. None of her 
acquaintances were better iustructed on these matters than herself, for 
they were allin tie same class of life, and equally ignorant of what she 
desired to be informed ; when, by great good fortune, she discovered an 
able counsellor and valuable assistant, well versed in ull the forms and 
usages of the royal party, in the butler of a former viceroy. 

_ It was an anxious and trying week, and the longest in her apprehen- 
sion, she had ever passed ; but weeks and months as well as years come 
to an end at last, and the long-expected and dreaded day had now arrived. 
Chairs were uncovered, curtains unfolded, grates polished, und all the 
finery and bijouterie of the house displayed to the greatest advantage. 
Bvery contingency had been provided for; every order given, repeated, 
and reiterated, and her own toilet completed; wiien, fatigued, exhausted, 
and alarmed, she descended t6 the drawing-room, and awaited with her 
husband the awful announcement of her distinguished guests. The 
hands of the clock appeared to be stationary. It was evidently going, 
but they did not seem to advance. The arrival of myself’ and se- 
veral others at the same time was a great relief to her mind, as it 
diverted her thoughts from her harassing anxieties. At last, heavy and 
long-continued knocks, like the rub-a-dub-dub of a drum, that made the 
side of the house vibrate, announced the approach of the Government- 
house party. In those days the magnetic telegraph of the door-bell had 
not been introduced into the country, and it is a subject of great regret 
to all reflecting minds that it ever has been imported. It is one of those 
refinements that have debilitated the tone of our nerves, and, by depri- 
ving them of exercise, rendered them so delicate that they ure’ excited 
and shocked by the least noise. Nor is the lanenage it speaks by any 
means so intelligible as that which is uttered by that polished, deep-toned 
ornamental appendage of the hall-door, the good old brass knocker. At 
the same time that that intelligeut watchman gave notice of an applica- 
uon for admission, it designated the quality and sometimes the errand of 
the visitor. A timid, single beat bespoke the beggar, whose impatience 
was very humanely allowed to cool while he was studying the form of 
his petition. A stout, bold, single blow announced a footman, who was 
immediatety admitted for the mutual privilege of an interesting gossip. 
An awkward, feeble double-knock was proof positive that a poor relation 
or shabby acquaintance was there; anda slow and reluctant attendance 
operated as a useful hint to wear better clothes or carry a heavier purse 
in future. But there was no mistaking the sledge-hammer blows that 
made the door tremble for its panels, as it did at present. They had a 
voice of authority, a sort of benr-a-hand command, as sailors call it; their 
tones weve those of fashion, rank, and dignity. They were well under- 
stood, from the mistress, who fidgeted uneasily on the sofa in the drawing 
room, to the lady’s-maid, who flew from the servants’ snuggery with the 
lightness and fleetness ef a fairy to receive the governor's lady and dangh- 
ter, and ascertain with her own eyes whether these divinities were deco- 
rated with ermine and diamonds, or only cat and paste, as she had heard 
it whispered with a contemptuous sneer by her confidante at the Admiralty 
house. 

At last, the door flew open with such impatient haste as nearly to de- 
molish a gouty foot that had protroded itseli with careless ease within its 
fearful reach, and the servant announced Sir } 


urful . reules and Lady Sampson, 
Miss Sampson, Lord Edward Duinmkopf and the Honourable Mr. Tretz 


tomed senses of poor Mrs. Channing. 


military bearing, that appeared to increase a stature naturally dispropor- 
tioned. His head was bald, the hand of Time, or of the Philistine wo- 
man his wife, having removed his hair, which gave a more striking ap- 
pearance to an enormous nose that disfigured a face which would other- 
wise have been called handsome. 


to have been selected by her husband on that principle that so many men 
appear to make choice of their wives, namely, for being the very opposite 
of what they are themselves. She was a short but uncommonly stout 


vuigar, Her dress was a curious and rather complicated mass of striking 


euormous salmon-fly. ‘Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” and 
from their dimensions in excellent kee 


heart was be-ieged with such military skill and ardour, trat she soon 
surrendered herself and her treasure at discretion to the conquering hero. 
Miss Sampson was an only child. Her glass and the admiration of her 


of her father. 
mother, she was graceful. 


own thett,” or with a few officers of good family belonging to the “ thixty- | 
thixth” regiment, whom she condescended to honour with her haud. | 
Still, though she talked more, perhaps than was agreeable to colonial | 
ears of her “ own thett,” it was evident she considered herself among 

them but not of them; for, notwithstanding the rank of the gentlemen | 
on her father’s statf was superior to his own, which was merely local, 
she would sometimes speak of the aides witha slight curl of her pretty 
lip as “our daily bread.” Lord Edward Dammkopf wae decidedly the 
handsomest man in Halifax, which, considering that it contains a re- | 
markably good-looking population of 25,000 inhabitants, three regiments, 
and the officers of several men-of-war, is bestowing no amall praise upon 
him. He wos tall, rather slight, graceful, remarkably well got-up, and 
had an air of fashion and elegance about him which is alone acquired in | 
that high and polished society of which he wassncha distinguished mem- | 
ber. He had a beautiful head of hair, the value of which was evidently 
well-appreciated by the care bestowed upon it; also a moustachs and an 
imperial of the most approved form and unexceptionable colour. His | 
pale complexion gave the idea of a poetical turn of mind, Uis forehead 

was high, though rather narrow, and slightly receding; the eval of his 

face was well defined, but the centre was somewhat concave, which to a | 
critic, perhaps, would suggest the idea of the inside of a spoon. 


illuminated by eyes so bright as to glisten, and ornamented with teeth of 
unrivalled whitene 
With respect to his talents, a physiognomist could be at no loss; for | 





it was evident that the brilliancy of his eyes arose from their peculiar | 
tincture, and not from that which usually produces animation. But this 
secret was well concealed from the world by his great reserve, for he 
was seldom heard to utter any thing beyend “How very good !” a re- 
mark which every occurrence elicited. In one respect he evinced a lit- 
tle humour, by adding the syllable “ bus’ to words,—as dogibus. horsi- 
bus, and catibus. So distinguished a man could not fail to have imita- 
tors; and, many a pretty yeung lady was heard to speak of her pin-a-bus, 
turead-a-bus, and book-a-bus, as Lord Edward says. Take him altoge- 
ther he was without a rival for personal appearance, if we except the ex- | 
quisite drum-major of the before named “ thixty-thixth” regiment, who 
divided the empire of hearts with the aristocratic lieutenant; th: one 
leading captive the mammas and their daughters, and the other their 
maids. On entering the room he bowed coudescendingly, though some- 


the hip-joint, like that of a wooden doll. 

The Hon. Mr. Trotz, on the contrary, was more distinguished for a | 
form that exhibited a singular compound of strength and activity. He | 
was the dean ideal of a light infantryman. He was the boldest rider. the 
best swimmer the most expert pugiliat and swordsman, an irresistible bil- | 
liard-player, and the best shot in the garrison. His habits were tempe- 
rate, which, with continued and systematic exercise, enabled him wo be 
always ready, or on hand, as he called it, for any thing. He was a good 
economist, and uuderstood how to imake the most of the small allowance | 
of younger son. 
the place, which he kept jointly with another officer, who psid more 
than his share of the expenses in consideration of being relieved from the | 
trouble ofusing it. He had also a beautiful and very fast yacht, which 
he sustained upon the same friendly and equitable terms. The governor, 
perhaps, was not aware how admirably well calculated he was to aid him 
in conciliating the affections of the people; for in his absence he was very 
fond of informing colonists, for whom he had a profound contempt, how 
much he was interested in the Negroes and Indiaus of Nova Scotia, who 
alone could boast of purity of blood, and were the only gentlemen in it. | 
He would inquire, with an innocent air, when the province first ceased | 
to be a penal colony ; and when informed it had never been one, could 
atfect great surprise, as he thought he could trace the debasing etlects of 
the system in the habits and morals of the people. He was indignant | 
at the local rank of Jlononrable being conceded to people filling certain 
public ofices, whom he called honourable caniboos; and requested that | 
that prelix might be omitted in any written communication to him, lest | 
he might be supposed to belong to sach an ignoble herd. When he en- 
tered the room he was evidently suficring from cold, tor he proceeded 
directly to the fire, turned his back to it, and put his hands behind him | 
to warm them. It was an advantageous position, as it enabled him to 
take a cool and leisurely survey of the company, and to be seen to adyan- 
tage himself. 

Captain Howard, the military secretary, was a philanthropist, and a 
vious and zealous member of the Low Charch party. He was a distri- | 
toned of tracts, and talked very eloquently and learnedly of such books | 
as The Drunkard’s Grave, The Sinner Saved, The Penitent Thief, Prodigal | 
Son, and The last Dyyng Confessions of a Convict. We was a great enemy 
to private balls and amusements, and to public assemblies and theatres. 
The only pleasures to which he has indolount were the pleasures of the 
table, being a capital judge of wine, of which he drank freely. He ap-| 
horred beggars, whom he threatened to send to Bridewel!, and orthodox 
clergymen, whom he devoted to a worse place. He disapproved of in- 
discriminate charity as encouraging idleness, and preferred seeking out 
objects for his benevolence to their obtruding themselves ; as it enabled 
him, when he gave a sixpence, to accompany it with that which was far 
more valuable, a long lecture. 

Some of the party following the example of his excellency, now took 
their seats; but the governor, who had sat downon a small ottoman near 
Mrs. Channing, was restless and uneasy. At first he drew himeelf a lit- 
tle further forward, aud then removed as far back as possible ; aud, final- 


experienced, He immediately exclaimed,— 

“Good God, [have killed this cat! 
awkward or so shocking ?” 

Mrs. Channing said the cat was only worsted. 

“Pardon me,” he answered ; “I wish with all my heart it was only 
worsted, for then there would be some hope of its recovery ; but it is as 
dead as Julius Ca:sar !” A 

“T raised it myself, Sir Hercules!” she continued, “ and “4 

“Oh, if you raised it yourself, madam, it must have been a pet!” he 
replied; “and so much the worse for me. I beg ten thousand pardons! 
{tis quite dreadful !’ 

Mrs. Channing explained again,— 

» It is only u bad piece of work, your excellency, and |] ——’ 

“A very bad piece of work, indeed!” said the inconsolable offender. 
‘But the truth is, my eyes have never recovered the injury they received 
in Egypt.” : 

“It will rise again, 1 assure you, Sir Hercules! A good shake——” 

‘Never! never, my dear madam!” be persisted, “ Cat though it be, 
if it had fifty lives instead of nine, it will never rise again !”" 

Here Lady Sampson came to the rescue. Taking an enormous eye- 
glass set with brilliants out of her bosom, she examined the defunct cat, 
and pronounced it a most beautifal piece of rug-work; and, ona nearer 
inspecticn, exclaimed,— 


Was there ever any thing s 





' 











“ But where did you get those beautiful eyes of yours, my dear Mrs. 


(the two aides-de-camp,) and Captain Howard (the military secretary.) | Channing ? and thuse bright and shurp claws? They are the most mage 
It was a large and formidable party from one house, and the clatter of | nificent I ever saw! 1 used to think my eyes and claws perfection, but 
swords and jingle of spurs, and the glitter of gold lace and epaulettes, and | they are not to be compared to yours! Where in the wo-id did you get 
blaze of jewellery, was quite overpowering to the timid and unaccus- , them?” 


“At Storr and Mortimer’s,” replied the delighted hostes:, who had 


The governor was a tall, gaunt, iron-framed man, with an erect and spent so much time and valuable materials in this intellec:ual employ- 


; ment. 


| 


Lady Sampson was an enthusiast in the art, and pressed her friend to 


| accept a pattern of a real Angola cat, which she would send ler in the 


morning. It had, she said, a splendid tail, Like that of a spa iel dog; 


His manner was kind without conde- | and a bushy tail was, in her opinion, one of the most beautiful ‘hings in 
scension, and his conversation agreeable without humbling. Lady | the world. 


Sampson had she not inherited a large fortune, might have been supposed | 


She then asked a lady who sat near her if she was fond of 
rug-work ; but she said she was sorry to confess her ignorance or awk- 


| wardness, for she never raised but one cat, and that she hud killed in 
| shaving. 


“How very good!” said Lord Edward ; “ only think of shaving a little 


person—unwieldy, perhaps, would be a more appropriate term, aud very | catibus !”’ 


But Trotz, who never lost an opportunity of being impertinent, asked 


contrasts, which, notwithstanding her size, awakened the idea of an | her if it was the custom in this country to slave cats; aud observed, that 


| it would be a capital employment fer the young monkeys of the town, 


| will be after its surface has been partially cleared ofits burde1 
ly, rose up and turned to ascertain the cause of the inconvenience he had | 
i i h ch th 
| the wild woods there are noble streams passing throug 


| warmest sympathy. 


lage their own affairs. 


| while permitted to remain there. 
| drawn trom his misfortunes, and that was, that time would lessen his la- 
lbours; for he who attempts to terch another that which he dves not 
what formally, to Mrs. Channing ; the inclination of the body being from | 


ping with the circumference of her , whom he had seen grimacing a few evenings ago at a public assembly at 
huge arms and peck. Her charms had been duly appreciated by her dis- | the Mason’s Hail. 


cerning husband when on duty with his regiment at Birmingham, and her | quickest, very gravely explained to him that shaving a cat was a term of 


Lady Sampson, whose perceptious were none of the 


art, aud meaut the close and uniform shearing of the irregular aud | ro* 
truding ends of the worsted. 
The door now opened, aud several persons (not necessary to enumerate 


friends convinced her she was handsome; her mother had informed her | or describe) were announced, among whom were the Bishop of the i:le 
of her large fortune, and she saw the station and knew the high reputation | of Sable, recentl 


arrived from England on his way to his diocese, a: d 


Unlike him, she was well proportioned; and, unlike her | Colonel Perey of the “thixty-thixt.” There was nothing remarkoble 
Her complexion, which once boasted of the | about the former. One bishop is very like another bishop. Their dress 
pure red and white of England, had slightly suffered from the climate of | js similar, and their conversation generally embraces the same topics, 


u 


the West Indies, the colour, like that of a portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, | You hear a little too much of what they are pleased to call church areti- 
being somewhat iinpaired, Young and beautifil, it is not to be wondered | tecture, though why I could never quite understand : and you are some- 
at if ehe exhibited a little of the pride and haughtiness of a belle. She | what fatigued with prosy dissertations on lowers, spires, transepts, gal- 
lisped a little, either naturally or atfectedly, and “danthed only with her | leries, and buttresses. ‘This, however, is a matter of taste, and they have 


as good aright to select “ church architecture” for their hobby, asa sporte- 
man has his dog and his gun. He was, however, a lew one; and it is 
singular that these novi episcopi bear a still more striking resemblance to 
each other than the senior class do. Besides the never-ending topic just 
mentioned, which they have in common with all their brethren, they 
have a great deal to say about themselves,—a subject no less interesting 
than the other. New dignity, like a new cout, is awkward and inconve- 
nient. Itas stiff and formal, and has not “a natural set.” ‘Lime takes 
off the vulgar gloss of both, and directs your attention trom things that 





; annoy yourself and are apt to excite remarks in others. They have aleo 


(I mean colonial bishops) one grand object in view from the moment ot 
their landing in acolony; and thet is, the erection of a cathedral 80 large 
as to contain all the churchmen of the province, and suv expensive as to 


exhaust all the liberality of their friends; and this uufiuisued monument 


of ill-directed zeal they are sure to place ina situation where it can be of 
no use whatever. . ; 

His Lordship, Job Sable Island, as usual, bad his model, his plans, and 
his subscription-list ; and, as usual, though warned that no suitable toun- 
dation for such a massive structure could be found on that enormous ac- 
cumulation of sand, was dctermiued to persevere and exhibit another me- 


li did | Jancholy instance of failure, to warn the christian public how careful they 
not, liowever, to a casual observer impair its geueral beauty, which was} ghould be into whose bande they entrust their donations. 


This, as | have said, was a characteristic of his order; but there was 


| one peculiarity that concerned himself as a man, and entitled him to my 


He had no donbt supposed, when he left his native 
land, that all he would have to do in his diocese would be to discharge 
the ordinary episcopal duties, onerous as they might be, and responsible 
as they undoubtedly are, but that there his labours would end. To his as- 
tonishment, however, he had not been ten days in Halifax before he found 
that he would have every thing to do. He discovered that the colonists, 
although natives of the country and accustomed to the climate, knew no- 
thing ofeither. They knew not how to build houses, or to waria or ven- 
tilate them, to cultivate their fields, clear the forest, or even how to mane 
With a zeal that did his head and heart honour, 
he resolved not to content himself with merely showing his people the 
road to heaven, but also how to make, use, und enjoy rouds on earth, 
Bat there was one consolation to be 


know himself, cannot fail to acquire some information in his endeavours 


; to advance his pupil.” 


To be continued. 
—_— 


NEW BRUNSWICK—DR. GESNER’S WORK. 


New Brunswick: with Notes for Emigrants. By A. Gesner, Esq., Sur 


geon. &vo, pp. 388. London, Simmonds and Ward. 


Employed for five years by goverument iu a geological survey of this 
of i . . . 


; , “a “pe Se ; he sa ies. the author bas made a valuable use 
Ile sported the best-appoiuted tandem of any man in} part of oar North American colonies, the auui lai A iieiile anne 
of his time and opportunities, and given us a plain ane 10reougb account 


of an important province, hitherto swamped in more general histories or 
mixed worka, and consequently less intimately known than it ought to 
be by the British nation. It was only in 1784 that New Brunswick as- 
sumed a distinet existence, being separated from the old embracing re- 
gion of Acadia. Since then it has grown in strength, commerce, und pop- 
ulation; till at the present bonr it offers a fair field for emigrants, with 
advantages for certain classes hardly equalled by any of our world-spread 
colonies. From 1783 the subjects of Eneland in North America were es- 
timated at 193,000; they now amount to nearly two millions and @ 
arter?! 

ee Their capital has been estimated at 75,000,0002. and the public reve- 
nue at 1,250,0002. The shipping tonnage exceeds 2,000,000 tous, which 
is manned by 150,000 seamen and fishermen. The amount of consump- 
tion of British manufactured goods is nearly 7.000,000/. sterling per ap 

num. Excepting the most northern parts of this vast peeve! AGP 
supply fish, timber, and furs—the climate, soil, and emer gts hy 
country ure equal to those of Great Britain, and the fisheries are the rich 

estin the world. Now that the Atlantic is freely navigated by steam, to 
unite these colonies by a line of railway along the whole British ey som 
is an object of the highest national importance. Such a work would form 


| acommon bond of union between each of the provinces and the mother 


country, aud, in auy emergency, supply ample means of defence against 
invasion. ‘The loyalty and attachment of these colonies to the parent 
state is firmly established, and, by a wise system of national policy, it may 
be long maintained. If to this are added free communications and ge- 
neral improvements, England will be as firmly established on this side 
of the Atlantic as onthe other, and no event under the influence of humar 
agency can ever relax her foothold upon the great continent. 

“Such are the cheering views of an intelligent observer ; and the mate- 
rials for consideration which he has laid before the public are the more 
entitled to their serions notico and reflection. In touching on some ot 
the points, we shall pass over the general remarks on British America, 
the rival claims of the United States, the physica! features, the aborigines 
and their remains, the early history of discoveries and w ars, and the first 
settlements in these countries. Referring to New Brunswick alone, we 
may quote that, * viewed altogether, the face of the country is gr zatly - 
versified, and exhibits almost every variety of scenery. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to form a correct idea of what the appearance of a wilderness Tegion 
1 of timber, 
At mauy places in 
e intervals, and 
winding along their courses through lofty groves of ash and elm. Stana- 
ing along the borders of these rich fields of wild grass, there ere 8 
abrupt rocky clitls crowned with spruce and other evergreens; but so 


and its level alluviums changed into fertile meadows. 








kakcrvtnnisthiinenseina ont 

* A bishop for any of the North American provinces should in all cases 
be selected from the colonial clergy, most of whom are natives, and al- 
ereat majority, I am happy to say, 
but pious, laborious, and most ex) 
thorough knowledge of the 


of whom are well educated; while the 
are not only scholars and gentlemen, 1 
emplary men. These persons, from thew 


| state of the country, the habits, feelings, prejudices, and means of the 


ily be acquired from lot 


people; the peculiar relation subsisting between the rector and his wf 
rishioners, and the Church and Dissenters tn this part of the bpd ; a. 
extent to which episcopal authority ought to, or can be pushed wit Ke “ 
ty; and many other things of no less importance, are better qualihec 

than any English clergyman can possibly be (for this information can on- 
( ug experience, and, after a certain period of life, 
is very difficult to be attained at all). In other respects, to say the oe 
they are quite equal tothe ep scopal specimens we have been honoure Oy . Ne 
I am quite aware that in high quarters, where a better feeling should ex- 


ist, and where it is most important they should be better informed, it is 

heresy to say colonial cle rgymen are not qualified, but that they are the 

most suitable persons to fill the higher offices of their profession In their 
| own country; but magna est veritas. 
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close is the forest, that it is only from the summit of some naked eminence of a foreigner taken in the act of carrying on an illicittrade! Thus the 
that the natural beauties of the country can be perceived, orits future ap- resources of the country are nefario usly taken away, and the morals of 
pearance be anticipated. There are few high mountains in British Ame- | its people corrupted by the introduction of practices which are abhorred 
rica; in Nova Scotia there is not an eminence that will exceed 800 feet in | by every honest inhabitani. The merchant who pays the duties on his 
height. A branch of the Alleghany chain of mountains passes through | goods, and advances them to the fishermen of his district, under a promise 
the Northern States. Cataadan, iu Maine, is the loftiest eminence on its | of payment from the fruits of his labour, is defrauded, and the revenue 
western borders, being upwards of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. | of the province is diminished, by an unlawful traflic. Again, many of 
In New Brunswick there isa ridge of high land which is continuous from | our young men are enticed away, and the bounties offered by the Ameri- 
the State of Maine to Mars Hill, near the river St, John; from thence it | cans to their fishermen are held out »s a temptation for them to depart 
stretches across the country in a north-east direction, and sending off a| with their chary and cunning visitors. , 

branch to the Restigouclie, it uearly reaches the Bay of Chaleurs. Inthis; “Such aggressions are not limited to any particular part of the coast, 
ridge there are a few mountains of considerable elevation. There is also | nor to thinly populated districts. Throughout the fishing-season, their 
another alpine ridge, eatending from the St. Croix in a north-easterly di- | vessels enter the harbours, aud surround the Island of Manan. They 
rection across the St. Jolin, at the Nerepis Hills, to Bull Moose Hill atthe } are scattered along the shores of the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia, Cape 
head of Belle Isle Bay, where the high lands in that quarter terminate. | Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, Magdalen Islands, and coast of Labra- 


tions of unpacking and repacking the equipage, laying and removing the 
cloth, boiling and frying, eating and drinking ; aoe i while the prelimina- 
ries were arranging, the hardier among us would wash and shave, each 
person carrying soup and towel in his pocket, and finding a mirror in the 
same sandy or rocky basin that held the water. About two in the after- 
noon we usually put ashore for dinner; and as this meal needed no fire, 
or at least got none, it was not allowed to occupy more than twenty mi- 
nutes or halfan hour. Such was the routine of our journey, the day, ge- 
nerally speaking, being divided into six hours of rest and eighteen of 
labour. This almost incredible toil the voyageurs bore without a marmur, 
and almost invariably with such an hilarity of spirit as few other men 
could sustain for a single forenoon. 


“But the quality of the work, even more decidedly than the quantity, 
requires operatives of iron mould. In smooth water the paddle is plied 














The mountains of the Cheputnecticook counect this ridge with the former, | 
and both are composed of primary rocks. The broken and elevated | 
country of the Restigouche is united to the Gaspé Mountains. 
Although the height of these lands does not allow them to be classed 
with the lofty mountains of other parts of the world, from their perpen- 
dicular flanks, their naked precipices, aud sharp outlines, they are as al- 
pine in their general features asthe mountains of more elevated districts. 
The hilly country between St. John and Westmoreland has no mountains ; 
and the eminence called Shepody Mountain, near the entrance of the 
Peticodiac River, is only 620 feet above the level of the sea. Mount 
Pleasant, at the eastern branch of the Magaquadavic, does not exceed 800 
feet. Bald aud Douglas Mountains, near the Nerepis River, are only 
about 600 feet in heigut; and the conical eminences eastward of the Che- 
putnecticook Lakes will not exceed 1000 feet in height. Mars Hill has 
obtained some dezree of notoriety, trom being that point where the due 
north line of the Americau boundary, according to the British claim, 
should have termiuated. {t is situated aboui five miles from the river 
St. John. It rises in the midst of,the forest, and is covered with groves 
of trees. Its top contains about six acres, a part of which was cl vared 
by the Commissivuers of 1794, who erected an observatory on its summit. 
The height of Mars Hill is 1700 feet; from it there is a most extensive | 
and interesting view. ‘The more lofty Cataadan, sixty miles distant, in| 
the State ot Maine, is distinctly visible. Moose Mountain, Bear Moun- 
tain, and other high lands of the chain, are seen stretching away to north- | 
| 

| 





east. The valleys of the Aroostook and Tobique are also observed ; but, 
excepting the American village of Houlton, aud a small clearing on the 
St. Joha, the view is one of a vast wilderness, whose forests seem to defy 
the industry of human beings. The highest mountains in the province 
are situated at the source of the Tobique, Upsalquitch, and Nepisiguit 
Rivers. Blue Monutain, Ox Mountain, Pot Mountain, and Bald Moun- |} 
tain, of this range, will exceed 2000 feet in height. This highland district | 
affurds some of tle most sublime scenery in the province. Tie summits | 
of the mountains are most frequently naked. In some of the deep | 
chasms and ravines, at their northern bases, where the rays of the sun are 
obstructed, the snow does not disappear during the summer, and in the 
spring glaciers sometimes descend, sweeping the  oods before them 
downwards into the valleys below, The streams pass through narrow 
and tortuous clanuels, frequently overhung by stupendous cliffs ; and 
the water, dashing from fall to fall, is finally lost in wreaths of spray and 
foam in the more quict streams of the lower ground. From the moun- 
tain-tups nothing is to be seen in the foreground bat vast masses of shelv- | 
ing rock which frequently overhang the tops of large trees that have | 

} 

| 


fastened themselves to the declivities, or stand erect from the bottom of 
the gorges. lu the distance, the eye wanders in vain for some peculiar | 
object in the woody covering of the earth. There is here a tract of coun- 

try at least 300 miles in circumference upon which there is not a human 

dwelling; aud the presence of the industrious beaver is evidence that the | 
Indians seldom penetrate so far into the wilderness. A mile and a half 
above Campbell Town, ou the Restigouche River, there is a sharp lofty 
hill called the Sagar Loaf. It is about 800 feet high, and the side fronting 
the river is a perpendicalar clili with aslope debris atits base. Its ascent 
is extremely difficult and dangerous, except at its eastern side. Near a 
place called the Flat Lands, there is another conical eminence, called | 
Bea Lomond. From the tops of these hills the high lands of the interior 
may be viewed inall their grandeur, and the Tracadegash and other 
mountains of Gaspé are seen covering the country to the norta with lofty 
cones of unkuowu altitudes. Southward of the Sugar Loaf there is a 
wide area of table-land, which, like the uninhabited district of the Tobi- 
que, is covered with a living mantle of pine, spruce, and other ever- 
greens.” 

The author describes a tornado which he witnessed ou the 5th day of 
July, 1842, in one of these sites: ? 

“*A small cloud rose quickly from the west, and soon spread so as to 
produce almost darkness. The lightning began to flash from the clouds, 
aud sharp peals of thunder rattled along the valley, accompanied with a} 
shower of pieces of ice as large as musket-balls.. The shower of ice lasted 
live minutes and was succeeded by the blast of a hurricane and whirl- 
wind, which tore up the trees, and levelled the forest to the ground. The 
width of the tornado did not exceed half a mile, and in itscourse to the 
east it left an open space of fallen trees, distinctly marking its track. Such 
tornadves are very rare in New Brunswick.” ~ 

And from the annual overflowing of parts of the land near rivers, anoth- 
er.curious phenomenon occurs : for“ it is an extraordinary fact, that some 
of the farmers on the St. John obtain a crop of vegetables and a crop of 
fish from the same piece of ground annually, Upon such parcels of land | 

they catch their .crring durmg the freshet season; after the water sub- 
poe, they plant them with potatoes or grain, which generally succeed | 
wel Ra 


Au inhabitant mightregret that he could not have his two crops to- | 
gether ; for a dish of h *rringsand potatoes is no bad change of diet. We 
daresay, however, Uicy contrive to salt the ove and preserve the other, | 
40 as to make them mect at some period of the year. The geography and | 
topography of the province are minutely laid down ; though unlackily 
some accident to the plate prevented the text from being accompanied 
by a map prepared for that purpose. The coast fisheries appear to offer | 
inexhaustible resources : but weare sorry to see they are much encroach- 
ed upon and occupied both by French and American enterprise, and com- 
paratively less sought by the nearest colouial or British industry. 

“Not only (says Mr. Gesner) do the American fishermen visit our 
shores, contrary to the terms of the convention of 1818, but they land and | 
purchase bait froin t!o inhabitauts. In numerous instances, they set their | 
nets in the coves and harbours of the province, and not untrequently 
compel the iauabitants, by force, to submit to their encroachments. They 
land on the Magdalen Islands and take fish as freely as British subjects, 
who, by superior forces, are sometimes driven from their own ground. 
Early in April, schooners, shallops, and other craft, are fitted outin almost 
every harbour of the western states, and despatched to the fisheries. | 
hey are a uply supplied with provisions, salt, empty casks, seines, nets, 
lines, hooks, jigs, aud every article necessary fur taking all kinds of fish. | 
Such asare intended tor a shore or ‘ trading voyage’ carry a stock of 
pork, flour, molasses, tovacco, gin, and other goods adapted to the wants 
of the provincial fisherman and his family. As the season advances, the | 
banks and best fishing-grounds are covered by these craft, and whole | 
fleets may be cu eugaged iu drawing up the finny inhabitants of the 
sea. Very mauy of these vessels anchor and fish within three miles of 
the shore. During the evening, they will enter the small bays and inlets, 
set their nets, and by early dawn on the following morning, are seen 
moving off with the fish taken in the dark hour of night. 
when they have been unsuccessful in obtaining bait, they draw and un- 
- rhea eg woiige nome ae i ass ea _s almost area 

ts i ards aul r destroyed. Upon the slight- 
€st pretext they take advantage of the humane intentions of the treaty, 
and enter the harbours, rivers, and crecks, to obtain wood and water. 
On such occasions th +y frequently set their nets on the shore, aud anchor 
48 near the | uid us safety will admit. Meanwhile their crews are active- 
Lamreres ie Schin a rhe vessels, sent out for the twofuld object ol 
mening ¢ ading, boldly enter the harbour, into which they pour their 
a rain Bag hd wrung s a 7, bo —— of the crew is 
‘ c as happened, whereby they draw forth the sym- 
pathies of the inhabitants ; but no sooner is the vessel safely moured, | 
Stunt comin ne es. Green, salted, and half-dried fish are all takeu 
pelle . . goods, which being landed free of any colonial duty, are 
Ziveu to the tisuermen at a lower price than those obtained from the es- 
age tn Roce work ol the smuggler is completed in a few 
plentiful ae aie ee eet ang visit at those periods _ When the fish are most 
salting-tubs of the obs Capers richly freighted, leaving the flakes and | 
ses Sashes Gave tocapeechegen al oy en wae Seow so 
ation, that their fort casa and they are often deceived by the declar- 
eltthenaes" . in n . a ing visitors aretrue Eaglishmen. Should a 
of the act posed 5.2 mt ond aye officer with proper authority take cognizance 
mediately brought to | ys ombraced by the terms of the treaty, is im- 
claration of +s waned his “ae , and duly supported by the solemn de- | 
me, the. snemer el = 1 —r voosel should be seized, according to 
two powers, and. { we mes a - yyect o grave consideration between the 
) » lorsooth, a war may be threatened by the apprehension | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Even farther, 


| vantage of obtaining provisions at a much lower rate, a greater sea 


| Goy. Simpson occupies. This enormous trip had, of course, at every 


| remains, then, is to select from it such passages as will best justify our | 
| opinion by givin 


| joarney. ‘To begin with the most imporiant part of our proceedings, | 


| down, some dry and tolerably c-ear spot ; and immediately on landing | 


with twice the rapidity of the oar, taxing both arms and lungs to the ut- 
most extent; amid shallows, the canoe is literally dragged by the men 
wading to their knees or to their loins, while each poor fellow, after re- 
placing his drier half in his seat, laughingly shakes the heaviest of the wet 
from his legs over the gunwale before he again gives them an inside berth; 
in rapids, the towing line has to be hauled along over rocks and stamps, 
through swamps and thickets, excepting that, when the ground is utterly 


dor, passing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence through the Strait of Canseau, 
which, to the distance of fifteen miles, is not to exceed a mile and a half 
wide. Their vessels are very numerous in the Gulf, and occupy the best 
fishing stations on the banks between Prince Edwrrd’s Island aud New 
Brunswick, the Magdalen Islands and coast of Labrador, to the exclusion 
of British fishermen In the summer season, they line the north coast of 


New Brunswick, enter the Bay of Chaleurs with impunity, and frequent the | jpracticable, poles are substitated, and occasionally also the bushes om 
excellent fishing-ground at Miscon Island, and those of the Gaspé coast. | the shore. Again, on the portages, where the breaks are of all imagin- 

As the Gulfand its bays are almost uuprotected by cruisers, they not only } able kinds and degrees of badness, the canoes and their cargoes are never 

tish upon the shores, and carry on an illicit trade, but sometimes drive the | carried across in less than two or three trips, the little vessels alone mo- 

inhabitants away by force, take their bait, destroy their nets, and go on; nopolizing,on the first turn, the more expert half of theirrespective crews. 

shore and plunder the harmless settlers. Such are the operations of the | Of the baggage each man has to carry at least two pieces, estimated at a 

convention of 1818, which was, as an American fisherman compared it} hundred and eighty pounds avoirdupois, which he suspends in slings of 
to the writer, “ a net set by the British to catch the Yankees ; but leather placed across the forehead, so that he bas his hands free to clear 

the meshes were so large, that a fishing craft of a hundred tons bur- | the way among the brauches of the standing trees, and over the prostrate 
then night pass through it without touching.” But the inquiry im-) trunks, But, in addition to the separate labours of the land and the wa- 
mediately arises. why are not these aggressions prevented by our | ter, the poor fellows have to endure a combination of both sorts of bard- 
men-of-war and cruisers on the North American station? To this 1t may ship at least three or feur times every day. The canoes can seldom ap- 
be replied, that none but the smallest class of vessels are suitable for proach near enough to enable the passengers to step ashore from the gun- 
such a service, and of such there are butfew employed on the coast. The | wale; and no sooner isa halt made than the menare in the water to ferry 
whole length of the coasts to be guarded, including their bays and in-| ys to dry ground on their backs. In this unique departmeat of their duty 
dentations, will exceed 2000 miles, and therefore protection could | they seem to take pride; and a little fellow often tries to get possession 
scarcely be afforded, except by a large tleet of small vessels adapted for | of the heaviest customer in the party, considerably exceeding, as has 
running into narrow estuaries and shallow bays. The movements of a | often been the case in my experience, the standard aforesaid, of two pie- 
cruiser are well understood by an American fisherman, who, when his } ces of baggage.’ ’ 
vessel is boarded, has sufticinet iugenuity, with the aid of the large meshes phe 
in the treaty, to ‘get clear off.” Yetthey are occasionally taken, and 
compelled to submit to the law ofthe land. Strong remonstrances have 
been made from time to time by the different legislatures to her Ma- 
jesty’s government, calling their attention to the state of the fisheries. 
They have not, however, resulted in much improvement in the pre- 
vention ofthe evils complained of. A few fast-sailing schooners, pro- 
perly equipped for the service, would soon repel the invauers of our 
rights. The Americans are far more successful in fishing than the in- 
habitants of the British provinces, and supply their fish at a lower price 











Lake Huron, it seems, possesses, in one of its islands, a musical stone, 
like that out of which the celebrated image of Memnon was made: 

“‘We dined on an island celebrated for a stone which, when struck, 
einits a musical or metallic sound; and about eight in the evening we 
reached the company’s establishment, taking the name of La Cloche, from 
the natural bell just mentioned. The northern shore of Lake Huron 
consists of rocky hills, dotted with stunted trees, chiefly pines; and the 
adjacent waters are closely studded with islands, varying from ten feet in 
diameter to many miles in length. Though the whole of this neighbour- 
than will remunerate our own people. ‘This fact has its origin in a | #ood may be deemed an almost hopeless desert, yet the southern side of 
variety of circumstances. Their government affords great encourage- | the lake is more fertile, as are also the Manitoulin Islands. These more 
ment to this branch of industry. A tonnage bounty 1s given to their | promising districts ace pretty well peopled either by Europeans or by 
lishing vessels, which secures the fisherman against any serious loss | Ludians.” 
inthe event of the failure of his voyage. He has also a privilege in| As a piece of fatalism quite on a level with the philosophy, and at least 
the importation of salt, aud is protected in his home-market by a | more innocent than the morals current among certain politicians, we re- 
duty of five shillings per quintal on dry fish. The duty imposed on | commend the following Indian story to our readers as an excellent case 


| American fish imported into the colonies is much less, and no bounty | of “ manifest destiny :” 


is offered to their fishermen, whosc markets are limited and fluctua- | 
ting.* In consequence of the great advantages afforded to the citi- 
nens of the United Stateg by the treaties, and their ready mede ef evad- 
ing the stipulations of the convention, their whole system of taking 
and curing fish has been rendered superior to that followed by the 
people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. They have also the ad- 


“Tn illustration of the belief of the Indians in a special providence, the 
following story may be worth telling. Some three or four years ago, a 
party of Saulteaux, being much pressed by hunger, were anxions to cross 
trom the mainland to one of their fishing stations, an island about twenty 
| miles distant; but it was nearly as dangerous to go as to remain; for the 
{ 


spring had just reached that critical point when there was neither open 
water nor trustworthy ice. A council being held to weigh the respec- 
| tive chances of drowning and starving, all the speakers opposed the con- 
| templated move, till an old man of considerable influence thus spoke: 
ea ‘You know, my friends, that the Great Spirit gave one of our squaws 2 
SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S GREAT JOURNEY. | child yesterday. Now, he cannot have sent it into the world to take it 
| away agaia directly, and I would, therefore, recommend our carrying the 
: | child with us and keeping close to it as the assurance of our safety.’ In 
“An Overland Journey round the World during the years 1841 and 1842, | full reliance upon this reasoning, nearly the whole band immediately com- 
by Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-chief of the Hudsou’s Bay Com-} mitted themselves to the treacherous ice, and they all perished miserably 
pany’s Territories. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard: 1847.” 8yvo; to the number of eight and twenty.” 
two parts in 1 vol; pp. 273 and 230. . 
A surprising travel, accomplished as nove but a man trained in the in- 
detatigable school of the Canadian trapper and voyageur could well have 
accomplished, and told with an unatf-ctedness and a high practical intel- 
ligence that make the narrative as instructive as the scenes and incideuts . Pe ” 
make it interesting. With the adveuturous spirit of a Ledyard or a Cap- “ Many, many summers ago, a large party of Assiniboines, pouncing on 
tain Cochrane, at least equal powers of personal endurance, an energy | @ small band of Crees in the neighbourhood of this knoll, nearly de- 
seemingly boundless, advantages of position and resource and (we are } stroyed them. Among the victors was the former wite of one of the van- 
persuaded) a practical ability which they did not possess, Sir George— quished, who, in a previous foray, had been carried ofl by her present 
the child, we believe, of hardy enterprise and strong sagacity—has ac- husband from her aucient lord and master. Whether it was that her new 
complished, in the short space of nineteen months, much more than it | friend was younger than her old one, or that she was conscious of having 


guing population, and from long experieuce, a better knowledge of 
the most productive tishing-ground.” 


From the National Intelligencer. 


| As they approach Fort Ellice they pass an insulated hill, in the w ide 
| prairie, of which the following singular domestic legend is related. It 
| leaves entirely in eclipse the fidelity of the widow of Ephesus to her 
} first lord: 


made poor Ledyard famous only to have designed; he has passed around been a willing accomplice in the elopement, the lady, rushing into the 
the globe by probably its most difficult track ; that is, through nearly the thickest of the fight, directed every etfort against the life of her first 
whole length of the Hudson Bay territories west, tothe northern branch. | lover. In spite, however, of the faithless amazon’s special attentions, tLe 
es of the Oregon and down to its mouth; thence along the west coast up | Wolverine (for such was his name) etfected his escape from the field of 
to Russian America; then downwards to San Francisco and the Califor- | caruage, while the conquerors were gloating over the scalps of his 
uian Monterey; afterwards to the Sandwich Islands; from these, once | brethren in arms. Creeping stealthily along for the whole day, under 
more to Russian America; and thence through Siberia aud Russia back | cover of the woods, he concealed himself at nightfall in a hole on the to 
to his starting place, London. 9 of the rising ground in question. But though he had thns eluded the vi- 
The book is written without the slightest literary pretension, and even | gilance of his national enemies, yet there was one who, under the influ 
with a decided disregard of the nicer conventionalisins of authorship, as | ence of personal hatred, had never lost sight or scent ot his trial; and no 
they may be called. A critical purity of expression he seeins notto study, ; Sooner had he sunk, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, into a sound sleep, 
and what is usually considered fixe writing to disdain. In short, the | than the unswerving and untiring bloodhound ‘sent an arrow into his 
merits of style about the work are m rely those of a general simplicity, | brain witha triumphant yell. Betore the morning dawned, the virago 
sense, and animation; looking asif the man wrote well, not because he | proudly presented to her Assiniboine husband the bleeding scalp of his 
had ever studied to write, but by dint of being a person of vigorous ca- | Uufortauate rival; and the scene of her desperate exploit was thencefor- 
pacity, strong character, close observation, and most diversified acquaint- ward known as the Butte a Carcajar, or the Wolverine Knoll. In proof 
ance with the featherless biped, of whatever race or climate. of the truth of the story, the Indiaus assert that the ghosts of the murder- 
We have explained the scope of the journey; and we need scarcely | ¢s3 and. her victim are often to be seen, from a considerable distauce, 
add that its objects appear to have been anything but the honour of book- | struggling together on the very summit of the height.” 
making or the glory of locomotion, We presume that, if there isa posi-| Weliave, at page 58, another very stri'ting story of the desolation which 
tion in the world that would leave a man, at all fit for it, no time nor in- | Indian wars inflict, often ou both sides : 

Pane ane his av . rla;dl fanew trawalling it ta ine at entaiat | 
clination for what may be styled fancy travelling, it is just that which | “About twenty years ago, a large encampment of Gros Ventres and 
| Blackfeet had been formed in this neighbourhood for the purpose of hunt- 
| ing during the summer. Growing tired, however, of so peaceful aud ig> 
noble an occupation, ihe younger warriors of the allied tribes determine 
to make an incursion into the te:ritories of tie Assiniboines. Having gor @ 
suhessane ¢ npn 5 | through all the requisite enchantments, they left beliivd them ouly the 

et oe ee eee , : | old men with the women and children. After a successful campaign they 
Be pe banana the cates tiene engaged - a anvies _ | turned thelr steps homeward in triumph, loaded with scalps nat other 
e CUlLIONS O le great l coinpauies of our continen Sir Greorgce de-> . ‘ aia : ¥ sridce ot ,er le go ~ : 
a ge eae Baar aoe Msi his passage from the rele pi ta rl j spoils; and on reaching the top of the ridge tha over ee ae of 
Ottawa (that of Moore's Canadian Boat Song, we believe) towards Lake | the intirm and defenceless of their baad, they neragaie B pe ie a in 
Winnipeg : i. | the proudly swelling toues of their song of victory. _SVOY ORGS, Sew 

“ Before bidding good-by to our old friend the Ottawa, let nee dt oe still and sileut as the grave ; und at length, singing more loudl 

. ee renin Oo nd ore Tend’ the Ulrawa, tet me here ol | 4. they advanced, in order to conceal their emotions, they found the full 
fer a description of a day’s march, as a general specinien of the whole! tale of the mangied corpses of their parents and sisters, of their wives 


: : bin “a pat ’} and children. Ina word, the Assiniboines lad been there to take their 
the business of encamping for onr briet night, we selected, about sun- 


point, important objects and high interests in view, although these can- 
not be guessed from the general narrative. Our very favourable judg- 
meut of the book, its value and its interest, we have expressed; all that | 


|revenge. Such is a true picture of savage warfare, aud perhaps too of- 
is pee abeand ees Go cinalan Giamath the. weed. te haan of civilized warfare also; calamity to both sides, and advantages to 
cae Saks erode ce peers? my as Mie Mew) neither. On beholding the dismal scene, the bereaved conquerors cast 
rhea felling whole trees { or our hires, and preparing, if necess ‘ry, a | away their spoils, arms, aud clothes ; aud then, putting on robes of leath- 
space for our teuts., In less than ten minutes our three lodges would ler and smearing their heads with inud, they betook themselves to the 
be pitched, each with such a blaze iu front as virtually imparted @ NOW | hills, for three days and nights, to howl, and mourn, and cut their flesh. 
sense of enjoyment to all the young campaiguers, while through the | Tinie mode of expres sing erief bears a very close resemblance to the cor- 
crackling flames might be seen the requisite nuinber of pots and ket- | responding custom among the Jews in almost every particular.” 
tles for our supper. Our beds were next laid, cons:sting of an oil-cloth | sr . lee ‘ ’ the henaiite Bis ‘ . 
spread on the bare earth, with three blankets and a pillow, and, when | The following instance of i : oe its lent by educating an Indian, 
occasion demanded, cloaks and great-coats at discreuon; and whether and then replacing lim amidst his savage tribe, is certainly uot very en- 
the wind howled or the rain poured, our pavilions of canvass formed a | COUraging; ? 
safe barrier against the weather. While part of our crews, comprising! “We next crossed the river to a camp of about the same size on the 
all the landsmen, were doing duty as stokers, and cooks, and architects | other side ,where the men were lounging and the women |abouring pretty 
and chambermaids, the more experienced voyageurs, after unloading the | much in the sume way 4s those that we had just left. In one tent asight 


| canoes, had drawn them on the beach with their bottoms upwards, to in- | presented itself which was equally novel and unnatural. Surrounded by 


spect, and, if needful, to renovate the stitching, and the gamming; and as| a crowd of spectators, a party of fellows were playing at cards, obtained 
the little vessels were made to incline on one side to windward, each | in the Snake country from some American trappers; and a more melan- 
with a roaring fire to leeward, the crews, every mau in his own single | choly exemplification ofthe influence of civilization on barbarism could 
blanket, managed to set wind, and rain, and cold at defiance, alinost as ef: | hardly be imagined than the apparently scientific eagerness wih which 
fectually as ourselves. Weather permitting, our stumbers would be bro-| these naked and hungry savages thumbed and turned the black and 
ken by one in the morning by the cry of ©Leve! leve! leve!’ In five mi-! greasy pasteboard. Though the men who sold the cards might have 
nutes, woe to the inmates that were slow in dressiag, the tents were tum-! taught the use of them, yet I could not help tracing the wretched exhib- 
bling about our ears; and within half an hour the camp would be raised, | ition to a more remote source—a source with which I was myself in some 
the canoes laden, and the paddles keeping time to some merry old song. | measure connected. In this same hel! of the wilderness I found Spaken 
About eight o’clock a convenient place would be selected for breakfast, | Garry, one of the lade already nentioned as having been sent to Red 
about three-quarters of an hour being allotted for the multifarious opera-| river for their education; and there was little reason to doubt that, with 
: his superior knowledge, he was the master-spirit, if not the prime 


* ~enatc ¢ . rN a Sent . » 5 . : ; i 
Despatch of the Governor of Nova Scotia to Lord Stanley, 1845. mover of the scene. On his return to bis countrymen, be had, for atime, 
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endeavoured to teach them to read and write; but he bad gradually 
abandoned the attempt, assigning as his reason, or his pretext, that the 
ethers ‘jawed him aboutit.’ He f rthwith relapsed into his original bar- 
bariem, taking to himself as many wives as he could get, and then, be- 
eoming a gambler, be lost both all that he had of his own and all that he 
@ould beg or borrow from others. He was evidently ashamed of his pro- 

jags; for he would not come out of the tent to shake hands even 
with au old friend.” 


—_—_—— 


AN ENTERPRISING BRAHMIN. 


The follovriag account of a distinguished Hindoo, from the much-estecmed 
Serampore journal, «The Friend of India,’ throws an interesting light upon 
the progress of enlightenment in India, and the various agencies that ere at 
Hitherto we have heard only of Luropeaas, aad 
aatives who, whether embracing Christianity or not, had abjured the super- 
atitions of their country; but the subject of this memoir clung to the last to 


work in the great cause. 


the Brahminical faith; and yet—while rising by talent and industry from 
the humblest station to immense wealth—placed himself habitually at the 
head of every project for the advancement otf his co-religionisis in know- 
ledge and civilisation. : 
“Of the native gentlemen who have raised themselves to eminence in 
the native society of Calcutta, by the acquisition and distribution of wealth, 
within the present century, Ram Komul Sen wil] be freely acknowledged 
a3 the most remarkable. Others have risen from equal obscurity to greater 
wealth, but none have been distinguished for their intellectual attainments, 
Bishonath Mooteelal, lately the dewan of the Salt Golahs, bean life with 
eight rupees a-month, and is generally understood to have amassed twelve 
er fifteen lacs of rupees before he was required to relinquish his office. 
The father of Baboo Asootosh Deb, the founder of that wealthy family, 
aerved a native master at five rupees a-month before he became a clerk in 
the late firm of Fairlie, Ferguson, and Company, in whose employ, and also 
mm that of the American merchanis—who named one of their ships after 
him, Ramdolal Dey-—he accumulated a colosoul fortune. The present dic- 
tator in the money market, the Rothschild of Calcutta, Mootee Baboo, be- 
gan his career with the humble salary of ten rupees a-month. Ram Ko- 
amu! Sen alse was the architect of his own fortune, and began life as a com- 
positor in Dr. Hunter’s Hindoostanee press, at eight rupees a-month; and 
he is said to have bequeathed a smaller sum to his family than the 
accumulations of any of the native gentlemen we have mentioned (no re- 


port carries his fortune beyond ten lacs,) yet he has attained a more solid | 


renown, from his connexion with the progress of knowledge and civilisation 
among his own countrymen, of which he was one of the most strenuous and 
distinguished promoters. He did not long continue in the subordinate situa- 
tion of a compositor in the printing-oftice. 


eovered his natural abilities and his thirst for knowledge, and took every 
epportunity of bringing him forward. His first promotion, we believe, was 
@ some subordinate situation on the establishment of the Asiatic Society, 
which introduced him to the notice of some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of European society. He had early applied with diligence to the ac. 
quisition of English, which he spoke with considerable fluency. At the 


time we allude io, a good colloquial knowledge of English was rare, and | 
Ram Komul Sen ! 


the possession of it was a sure passport to distinction. 
soon came to be recognised as a leading man in the small band of enlight- 
ened natives in Calcutta. On the establishment of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society, he was placed oa its committee, and materially assisted its 


eperations by the compilation and translation of several useful works. | 


When the Hindoo college was set on foot a year after, the organization of it 
Was in a great measure intrusted to him through the recommendation of his 
constant patron, }or. Wilson. Here he had an opportunity of indulging his 
ardour jor the spread of knowledge among his own countrymen, and of ex- 


hibiting his natural aptitude for managing the complicated details of busi- | 


ness. His position in this institution materially improved his standing in 
native society, and Jaid the foundation of that influence which he subse- 
quently acquired. 


Three years after the establishment of the Hindoo college, he projected | 


the publication of an English and Bengalee dictionary, in conjunction 
with Mr. Felix Carey, the eldest son of Dr. Carey ; but his death in 1822, 


before a hundred pages of the work were printed, suspended its further | 


progress. It was, we believe, soon after this undertaking that Ram 
Komul Sen was — at the head of the native establishment of the 
Mint, by Dr. Wilson the assay master. This highly responsible and lu- 


crative paaptement raised him to great distiuction, and his mansion in | 
Colletolah became the resort of tle wealthy and the learned, and the | 


fame of his greatuess was spread far and wide through Bengal. In 1830 
ho resumed the progress of the dictionary. and with great personal labour 
completed the undertaking, aud carried through the press a quarto vo- 
lume cf seven hundred pages. It is by far the fullest and most valuable 
work ofits kind which we possess, aud will be the most lastiug monument 
of his industry, zeal, and erudition. It is probably the work by which 
his name will be best recognised by posterity. 


“ After the departure of Dr. Wilson to England, he quitted the service | 


of government, and accepted the office of native treasurer of the bank. 
Some mouths back his constitution began to exhibit symptoms of that de- 
cay, which had been accelerated, we have no doubt, by the extraordinary 
personal labour to which he submitted, and which had been one of the 
main instruments of his elevation ; and-he expired at his family residence 
in the country, opposite the town of Hlooghley. 

“ There is scarcely a public institution in Calcutta of which he was not 
a member, and which he did not endeavour to advance by his iudividual 
exertions. He was on the commttce of papers of the Asiatic Society ; 
he was one of the committee of the Calcutta Scliool-Book Society; he 
‘was a manager of the Hindoo College. He was equally honoured in the 
European and native community, and had long been considered as one of 


He attracted the notice of Dr. | 
Wilson, now professor of Sanscrit in the university of Oxford, who dis- | 


success ought to give you the consciousness of your p wer, and excite 
you to direct it to the many other great questions yet remaining to be re- 
solved in the system of the world ; and if my years givé me the privilege 
of offering advice, 1 shall express it in one word—raxsevirs.’ ”— 
Atheneum. 

Lorp BroucuamM anv THE Rey. Huan M’Neire.—lIn the current num- 
ber of the “ Dublin University Magazine” there is a biographical sketch 
of the above-named celebrated preacher, from which we wake the fol- 
lowing extract :—* It was during the summer of that year, when General 
M’Neile and his nephew were staying at Secheron, asmall village on the 
Lake of Geneva. between the city of that name and Lausanne, that the 
incident took place, whereby Henry, now Lord Brougham, and Mr. 
M’Neile were brought together. The young man was taken suddenly 
and seriously iil; his uncle was naturally and painfully alarmed for his 
gafety: what was to be done? They were far from any assistance, in a 
strange country, at a village inn. Meanwhile the disease was rapidly 
gaining ground, and his nephew’s strength was manifestly sinking; a few 
| hours more, and all remedies wight Lave been too late. At this juncture, 
| Lord Prougham and party drove up, not purposing to make more than a 
few moments’ halt, for refreshment or change of horses ; but hearing, 

from *‘ mine host,” of the situation in which two of his countrymen were 
placed, he, in the kindest manner, proffered his ready advice, was adimnit- 
| ted to the chamber of the patient, and prescribed for him some desperate 
remedy, in the success of which he assured the anxious uncle, lay the only 
hope of his nephew’s recovery. There was no alternative; the advice 
waseagerly followed; and the result, under God, issued in the preserva- 
tion of Mr. M’Neile’s valuable life.” 
Married Lire.—Deccive not one another in smali things, nor in great. 
One little single lie has before now disturbed a whole married life. A 
| smmall cause has often great consequences. Fold not the arms together 
; and sit idle—* Laziness is the Devil's cushion.” Do not run much from 
home. Que’s own health is of more worth than gold. Many a marriage 
begins like the rosy morning, and then falls away like a snow-wreath, 
Aud why! Because the marvied pair neglect to be as well-pleasing to 
| each other after marriage as before. Endeavour always to please one an- 
ether ; but at the sume time, keep God in your thoughts. Luvish not all 
your love on to-day, for remember that marriage has its day after to-mor- 
| row too! “Spare,” as one muy say, “fuel for the winter.” Consider, my 
| danghters, what the word “ wife” expresses. The married woman is 
| the husband’s domestic faith; in her hand he must be able to contide 
| house aud family; be able to intrust her with the key of his heart, as well 
| as the key ofhis house. His honour and his home are under her keeping; 
| his well-being isin her hand. Thiuk of this! And you, sons, be faithful 
husbands, and good fathers of families. Act so that your wives shall 
esteem and love you.—Frederica Bremer. 

Carrain Sinorne’s Wa7exLtoo Mopet.—Cuptain Siborne’s celebrated 
model of the Battle of Waterloo has been removed from Berlin, and has 
lately been exhibited at Leipsic, Dresden, and other towns, the inhabitants 
of which assisted in the cousummation of this great victory. Itis to be 
regretted that the subscriptions commenced sume time since, under the 
auspices of lis Royal Highness Prince Albert and several leading military 
ollicers, for the purpose of purchasing this splendid work for the nation, 
aud at the same time remunerating its gallant author, have, as yet, 
amounted to only 9007. Lt is, however, to be hoped that when there are 
less pressing calls onthe public revenue, the Government will take 
up the matter, and save Captain Siborne from the loss which it is to be 
feared he will otherwise sustain. 





{ 
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A Cocxyey in Certon.—TI always make it a rule to go well armed both 
with pocket pistols and gun, with dram-bottle and powder-tlask. The 
latter has hitherto consisted of an oval tin case; but I have now substi- 
tuted for it a horn one, owing to the following circumstances. 1 was 
| tramping along one day like a Yankee pedlar, with my usual accoutre- 
ments, and my aforesaid tin powder-flask slung by a leatheru belt to my 
| back: the sun was grilling away at me, making my gua almost too hot to 
hold, when all of asudden I bethought myself that the tin flask might be- 
come so heated as to explode the powder within, and send it right 
through my back. twas a horrid idea; I put my hand behind me, aud 
‘lo! the metal case was almostina state of fusion! A few moments inore, 
; and it must explode, and then the dynasty of the Browns would be ended 
{for ever. What a fearful staie of things! I tugged at the buckle of the 
j strap; but, what with my nervousness and the leather having swelled, 1 
; could do nothing. The tlask was becoming more dangerous every mo- 
jment; [felt it through my clothes to be uearly in ared heat. T had only 

n blunt knife about me, and it would not touch the leather. As a last re- 
source, L lay down on my back, to keep the fatal case from the directrays 
) Of the sun; but that I found dreadfal work for my face, and | soon began 
|} to get very thirsty. Fortunately, I had not lain long before my ears 
| caughtthe murmuring ofa sinall stream over pebbles, and I immedistely 
commenced a crawliug movement towards it, still keeping on my back. 
| I lay down ia the rivulet a good quarter of an hour, at the end of which 
| time the powder-flask was tolerably well cooled, aud my feverish thirst 
quenched.—Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine. 





| Marcu-mMAKInG Exrraorpivary.—The Courrier Francais gives 2 hu- 
| morous account of the result attending one of Marshal Bugeaud’s attempts 
lat military colonization. About a year ago he founded the village of 
Fouka, settling in it sixty soldiers; they were all bachelors, and to provide 
| them with wives, he sent them by steamer, in a body, to Toulon, where they 
j found sixty virgins, all warranted of good character. The ladies had 
\ dowries, furnished by the state, of sums ranging from 24/. to 48/., and dis- 
| tributed in an inverse ratio to natural charms. Three interviews were al- 
lowed between the matrimonial bands: one, a distant and synoptical view; 
the second, still silent, an allotment of the brides and bridegrooms by name 
—the gentlemen, apparentiy, being allowed some choice; the third, the 
wedding. ‘There were fifty-uine marriages; one soldier being quite unable 
The heroes returned with 


the most eminent and influential natives of the metropolis. Though he | '° reconcile himself to the wee maid, 
continued through life to maintain the principles of a rigid, and in some | their brides, and the bachelor to Algiers; and the double column was re- 
respects of abigoted, Hindoo—tor he was never in advance of his own | viewed by the inarshel,_ each husband behind his spouse. The sixtieth 
creed—to him belo..gs the great merit of having taken a leading part in | Stood solitary and trembling in the rear of his line of comrades. The poor 
the efforts which were made fur the diffusion of knowledge among his own | fellow quaked when the marshal put to him the awful question, “ Where is 
countrymen at the period when Lord Hastings, for the first time, repu- | your wife?” Monsieur le Maréchal,” replied the soldier, “al! the others 
diated the idea that the ignorance of the people was the firmest safeguard have wives.” ¢ Allons,” returned the marshal, “ you ure not such a fool 
of our empire. Ile was one of the chief instruments iy the establisument | as I thought you were."” He was pardoned for his celibacy. Alas, how 
of those institutions which have ditfused European science among the na- | fared these military marriages? A year had scarcely elapsed when most of 
tives, and 60 greatly raised the tone of aative society.” those ladies fled from Fouka, shamelessly betraying husbands, homes, and 
a ee | drums, without even regretting ten hectares of land. Marshal Bugeaud 
PAisceellancous | had forgotten to include conjugal love among his orders of the day. 
2 Fiint, Prats, anp Crown Grass.—In the manufacture of “crown” 
Tae New Puaxxt.—As from the first moment of the discovery the | and “ plate glass’’ soda is the alkali used, whilst for that of “flint glass” 
Athenaum has applied itself to reserve to Mr. Adame his place in the! potassa is most commonly employed; but this glass has an addition of a 
history of this great fact—and as the recognition of that place is now se- | certain quantity of oxide of lead, more familiarly known as “ lithargo,” 
cured amongst European philosophers geuerally—we may wind up our! which has the property ef uniting with the silica and the potassa; so, 
own share in the matter by a quotation from the language of a scientific | whilst “crown” and “ plate’? may be chemically regarded as almost 
countryman of M. Leverrier bimself which (though we do not exactly | pure silicates of soda, ‘flint glass” is a silicate a potassa and lead,.— 
accept its terms) is honourable to all the parties, and worth setting! The Builder. 
against the more hasty and ee ra of M. Arago. After | 
uoting a portion of the correspondence from the address delivered bv ! yin: : . : 
the Buglivh Astronomer-Royal t the Astronomical Society on the 13th os Se Ceaeeenares af ts tig af Lanapanes.. 0. Sn aeerae tee Oe 
Nov. lust, M. Biot says:—*“ Thus, in the first week of October, 1845, pre- | toned ich L — c play $y ary me Bs “tle a a fell to mee 
cisely eight months before M. Leverrier’s first announcement, the new | hay whie hyn) oe was at the next dea dou bled, — fell to the same 
: : “Wher satiate Pea : .:,| party. In this way the game went on, doubling the stakes till it amounted 
planet was predicted by the figures of Mr. Adams, and he alone was in Stade whith oacle i he Gis caliente Gettaiete tien ol 
the secret of its celestial position. These calculations, reconciling so ap- |’. h, on goer, agethen 4 ak oye y nag — 7 ~* - Ms ” 
proximately the observations of Uranus—excepting those of 1790—with } bony 7 po ager bes rn manag re aan Se “ 7. oe orang Ae - —s 
the theory of the attraction, were well worthy, from that fact alone, of | the luck might turn in his favour. The loser, however, was desperate, 
being communicated without loss of time to the scientific world, whose pred y wry a ao bn Af mer — a ee See 
attention and interest they would have greatly excited. Or, if it were | — but — oe , _s sh vald be the lust deal, and that the winner 
wished to make a local property of them, means should at least have , * ould give 10,000!. out of 327 680f., which tho stake then amounted to, for 
been liberally placed at Mr. Adams’s disposition, with a request that he | Ge "o mo Se Poors be ~ gente wae Cate hap | oe my cation 
would employ all his nights in searching for it. The opportunity was — yrange 1 desperate player, and he saved all his former losses, 
eminently favourable. The planet had just left its point of opposition, CEpN YS She ees 10,000, . > a 
as at the period of its discovery last year; and several months might | Manacinc A Dnorren Eve —Shortly after the death of W. Hilton, R.N., 
have been employed in seeking for it vear the place defined by the cal- | * PUmber of gentlemen raised a subscription among themselves, and pur- 
culation before the sun again entered this region of the heavens; the | Chased of the executors of the deceased artist one of his best pictures, re- 
search might have been continued after the passage of the luminary, and | Presenting ‘Serena rescued by the Red-cross Knight, Sir Calepine.’ This 
the planet would certainly have been found. I do not speak here in ac: | picture was then presented to the National Gallery. Unfortunately, some 
cordance with the uarrow sentiment of geographical egotism, so impro- | Pats of it have been painted in a medium which has never properly har- 
perly called patriotism. Miuds devoted to the culture of science have, dened or dried; and one of the evil consequences has been that an eye of 
in my estimation, a common intellectual country, embracing every de- | the female figure has slipped down a quarter of an inch, and there formed a 
gree of polar elevation. In this case, I see only a young man of talent, | perfect festoon in altorilievo. On the 2d of March, 1846, the trustees of 
whom the chance of circumstances has, for the time, ill-treated, and | the National Gallery took into consideration the unsatisfactory condition of 
whom. we must applaud in spite of fate. I shall say tu him, therefore: | this picture; and Mr. Fastlake was requested to consult with Mr. Seguier 
‘The laurel which you have been the first to deserve has been merited | with respect to the best manner of restoring it. On the 6th of April fol- 
also by another, who has carried it off before you had the courage to! lowing, Mr. Seguier replied by lett r, saying that, having examined the 
seize it. The discovery belongs to him who proclaimed and published | picture by Hilton in the Gallery, he did not feel any confidence in being 
it to all, while you reserved the secret to yourself. This is the common, | able to restore it. Under these unfavourable circumstances, the pieture 
imprescriptible law, without which no scientific title could be assured. | has been for the present withdrawn; and hung upside down in one of the 
Bat, in your owa mind, you are conscious that the new star was known | private apartments, in the hope that the eye may slide back to its proper 
thevretically to yourself’ before any one elee kuew of it. This inward } position.—T'he Art Union, 
i 


GamBtine in Paris.—The Constitutionnel relates the following instance 
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INO. W. S. HOWR, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUN@ 
LADIES.—MIS. MEARS, 74 Broadway, (corner of 10th siree ), New York, whe 
has bad tie honour to educate the daughters of many of the first families in this country, 
wh ‘senames are with permission atiached to ber Circular, is induced under their filet. 
tering patronage respect ully to notify. that in consequence of having increas+d accom 
modations for Pupils, eight more youvg ladies as Boarders can be received into the ew 
tablisbment, which will complete the limit which Mrs. Mears confines herseli. 

Tha the progress an attainments o: her pupils are unsurpassed in solid as well ag 
ornamental acquirements, Mrs, Mears appeals with confidence 1o her nnmerous patrons. 

*,* ‘Terms and tul) particulars can be procured at her residence, 


te Thes r term ¢ eson the 5th May next. 
y HALL, A.M. M.D , since his retnin f om Europe continues his office at 127 Canal 
e street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bye 
new, safe, effectua!, and painies$ mode of treaiment. Blisters, scious, issues, or emer 
ics wot being used, 
C3 See “ Mali on Phtbisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele. 14 Cam 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mar 13—ly. 
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p street, New Orleana 
from Juue ist to November ist of each year. 








1AGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 miles from the Falls —To be LET or SOLD, a 
conloniauie residence, with offices, fit for the immediate reception of af. mily ; the 


house and grounds, including well enced garden and young orchard, secluded the 
forest from the Talbot Road, which passes the avenue gate. 32 acres ciheared, the lot 
contains 200 acres. Price $2,000- Rent $100, 

AL~O, the adjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 15 cleared, lerge young orchard, a well 
builtlog house, and a trame bain 60 by 49, and 20 feet high. Price &1,500-—Rent $56. 

Apply, post pa d, to E.M STEWART, 

avr 1?-—Laa. Grammar Seheo!, Ancaster, U. C. 

OINS, BANKS, AND FINANCES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine and State Financial Register, publisheua Monthly, 64 pages vo. Three 

dollars per annum Contains elavorate and authentic details, showin; t The Fioances 
of every Stat-in the Union and of European Guvernments, Hl. Conditionof the Banks 
ofevery State. 111 Accounts of the prominent banking institutions of Ewropean Ci+ 
liei. IV. Engraved Facsimiles of 2°0 Gold and Silver Coius of Europe, Asia, Atrica, 
and North ex! South America. with their value. V. Recent decisi ns of the English 
and American Courts respectiny Banks, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Notar es, rights of 
Stockholde:s and Directors. VIL Specie, Circulation, Capital, Lonn., &e of each bank 
in the principal cities. VIL Rates of Exchange on London for ea h month from 1822 wo 
1847, Vili. Finances, Revenues, Expenditures, and Public Debtof Euro Go. ern- 
ments. IX. Fivances, Loans, Revenues, Debts, &c. of the United States éince 1781. 
X. Biographical Sketches of prominent Bankers 

CP” No subscription received fora less period than one year. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor aud Proprietor, Baltimore, Ma 
pany + fa competent canvassers for this work for Canada and United States. 
apr 17—6t* 


EW SPRING GOODS,—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of bayers 
visiting New York, to weir spleadid Stock of French, China, aad English Goods, 


such ar— 
CANTON CRAPE SHAW!S; 
FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES, 

FOULARD SILKS, — «do 60; 
PARIS PRINTBD ORGANDIES ; 

Do. ds BRILLIANTES,; 

Do. do. BAREGES ; 
PLAIN BAKECES; 
SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 
PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 
PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 

Do. GRENADINES; 
LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS,; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY; 
LACE CA®#ES, SERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS Etc 

Alexa der’s Kit Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Muslins, Shiwls, Blanti las, Scarfs, Cre 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves aod Mits tor Children, Handkerchiefe, &e &e., ate 
very snail acvaace from importation cost, on the mostreasouable terms—at 
apri-?n 359 BROADWAY. 
MM. W; KING AND SON, PATENT @RAIK MAKERS, 406 Broadway Pivot 
AVE. Revolving Chairs, Recambent Revolving Chairs, Selt-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairt, Deatist Chairs, Improve Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran h Reading and Wri- 
ting Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience. 

ig Also, by p- rmission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U. 8. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to order. 
M. W. KING, 
w. B. HALLECK, 


OSEPH GILLOTWS STEEL PENS.—HENRYQESSOP, 91 Joln-street, bas 
on hand and is constantly receiving tresh supplies of the above wel kaown Pens, of 
every description, on cards and in boxes of one gross each: which he offers to the trade 
on moderate terms. 
For free, light handwritiny, the Croton Pen is recommended as enperior to any yet 
offered. 


oO; 





feb S0—€m. New York. 





Caction.—The bigh character of these Pens, and their very extensive enle, bas been 
the cause of 80 many spuriogs imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Giliout has determined to avail himself of that protection t:¢ laws of the 
country extend to hin. 
lu pursuance of which Mr, Gillott bas lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against oue party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him({the defendant) frow making or oermg for sale, any Pens with the name 
ortrade marks of Mr. Gillott 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufscturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at: nee, on dle- 
covery, be instituted agains them, for any infringement of Jose pk Gillott’s name or 
trade marks. 

Canaba dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
JAMES FOX, Montreal. 

VIK BOBIIM FLUTE —PHtILiPp ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 

39) Broadway, wear Walker street, would respectfally announce that he has nowa 

most exgellent assurtment of the ubove instromert, so celebrated lor its fuperiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured tar bim ex- 
pressiy, aad warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those wentiemen who are in- 
terested for this instrument, already so much admired, would eallupor Mr. Ernst, at hie 
music saloon,385 Broadway, he would be most heppy to shuw and explain the nume 
rous advantages of this kind of ute. ; 

N. 8.—Mr. ternst bas also severaleight key Autes, (takenin Exchange,) manufactured 
by some of the best makers ip this country, which be will dispose of mach below coat 
mar 27—Sm. 


feb 6— 


_ THE EYE. , . 
D* WHEELER, OCULIST, No 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthaimie Surgery, and 

assures 2€ public that there are not amongst the numeous d lsenses to which the homan 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannet be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without sargical operation, and witbout the pa- 
tients being subjected te much inconvenience or pain, 

Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable te: tna. 

(@™ Ofice hours trom 8 A.M. to 1 o’clocu, P.M., afier whica be will visit ont-door 

atients. 
, A pamphlet containing remarks on ciseases of the eye, with num: rous instanees of 
great cures effe:ted by Dr. Wheeler's mode of treatment, car be had. gratuitously,at 
his residence, or the same will be torwarded to any one making application to him by 
y tler post paid. feb 27 


Mist ; RAINSFORD’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, No. 60 Fourth Avenue between 20th and Zist streets. The Summer term 
of this establisliment will commence on the ath of May next. 

References may be made to the Rt. Reverend the Bishops of New-York. New-Jersey, 
and Massachusetts; the Rev. Dis. Berrian, Fe: ris, Higbee, Matthews, Seabury, Taylor, 
and Wainwright; the Rev. Messrs. Balch, Carter, Forbes, Haight, Southard, and Price; 
James B, Ellimaa and Brothers, and J. Hi. Hicks, Esqs.; Messrs, Stanford & Swords, 
pod Bartlet: & Welford, New-York. apr 2 —“ 


AQUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, Ke. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK- 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to purchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of bis Instruments is too well known to need far- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tnbes, also, on sale. Having com leted his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, anv all other articles inthe line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their auterest to eall. 
WN. B.—In-truction given in the art as asual. 


AW AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES. 
THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Attorney and Counsetier 
at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that nay be 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates. debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces 
sary to be transacted in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of am 
extensive and peculiar kind justcompleted by T. W., will ensure that the business with 
which be may be favoured will be conducted with energy and despatch in al) the prin- 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom. ; 4 
Thomas Warner has been bonoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsidi ity Anthosy 
Barclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City; The Hen, W H. Seward, Ex-Go- 
vernor of New Xork; the Hon John W. Edmonds. Circuit Judge of the Grst circuit, ia 
New York city; Hou. A. H. Mickle, Muyor of the City of New York; Hon. F. A T & 
madge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and member of Congress elect; George W 
Matsell, Keq., Chiet of Police of the City of New York: and Messra. 1 Ss 
tee] manufacturers, New York and Shettield, England. jan 2 Sm_ 


{OR LIVERPOOL.—To sail on the 2th of May —The new splendid iron steam sbip 
I SAKAH SANDS, Wm. C. Tnompson, master, will sail as above. 
Foe treight or passace, ber cabins being uusorpassed tor room, eregance, and ome 
nience, apply to HUBERY KERMIT, 76 South street. 
apr 2i—£t. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STBAM SHIPS of 1200 too® 
and 440 horse power each. 
Y tract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
re Freddie hg phopapbeectcsine «x y* sao. Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ...... Capt Edward @: Lot 
itanni Japt. John ’ 
Cambria “Capt. Charles H. K. Jodkins 
_Capt. William Harrison. 
llows. 
* OOM LIVERPOOL 
Cambria, on the 4th April, 1647. 
Caledonia “ Mh * — 1847. 
tritannia ‘* 4th May, 1647, 
us to the steamers sailing. 


Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Helitax, 
FROM BOSTON 

Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. 

Cambria “ Ist May, 1347, 

Caledonia : 16th * 1847, . he day previc 

Passengers’ bagg ave must be on board the day previo s ; 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. b —_ pee yk A ~ yee fon 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. vy het secu P ‘ 

Not reight except specie received on days of DAlines 

For freight or passave, or any other information, a. G Wall-ctecet. 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & aes land Half 2 

(F" In addition to the above line beiween Liverpaw ane aad Thehs Soe be oom 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty's Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now gn by A 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they wiil -tart o he 
new contract, The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
fortnight during the ether four montbs in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax ard Boston aad between Liverpoul and New York. 


The four Sieam Ships now building arey Tne Ningarn, 


The America  Kurope. 


Casede, 
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-OLITICAL DEPAR 


Xutperial Parliament. 


MILITARY REFORMS. 

‘ House of Commons, April 12th. 
Sir HOWAR D DOUGLAS drew attention to the case of Medical Offi- 
eers and Paymasters of Regiments, who were not included in the benefits 
ef retiring pay allowed by the warrant of July 1846. He calculated that 
the extension of the advantage to them would not cost the country more 
than 1,3002. re , 

Mr. FOX MAULE was unwilling to disturb an arrangement made so 
lately as 1846; he referred to recent proceedings tor proof that Govern- 
ment are disposed to consider the interests of the Army, and promi 
that in any future arrangements the claims of surgeons and Paymasters 
should be duly considered. . : 

Sir DE LACY EVANS moved an address to the Queen praying for in- 

niry into various matters,—namely, ration-stopping in the Colonies ; de- 
tive marching allowance in Ireland and Scotland ; the case of nine pe- 
titioners, who had adopted the delusive commutation of pensions offered 
by warrant of the War-office in 1822 ; the lack of barrack-accommodation, 
especially for the decent accommodation of noncommissioned officers and 
privates; the claims of various classes of officers to various honorary and | 

-uniary advantages ; and the system of military education at San hurst 
Bolle . The nine pensioners who accepted the commutation in 1832 
had derived no advantage from it; and he calculated that they had an 
equitable claim to arrears of pay fur ten or twelve years, about 200/. 
each. To illustrate the want of barrack accommodation, he described 
the state of the barracks in the Metropolis— L 

The barrack-rooms were 33 feet long by 20 feet broad and 12 feet high: 
jn such a room twenty men and one or two noncommissioned officers had 
to live—to eat, drink, sleep, and elean their clothes, &c. There were 
five inches oniy between each of their beds. There was not the smallest 
provision for married men, but they were obliged to sleep with their 
wives in the same room, and the poor women were liable to be confined 
there ; and there were but nine inches between the bottoms of their heds 
and the table on which they dined. It was true, in some cases married 
men might be permitted to have a lodging out of the barracks; but they 
were allowed only three farthings per day to bear the expenses of it. He 
was confident the pension-list was increased more by this neglect of the 
health of the troops in barrack-rooms than by any other cause. He con- 
tended that there ought to be small separate apartments for married men, | 
and also an apartment in which the men could read ; otherwise what was | 
the use of barrack libraries ? | 

Touching upou the system of promotions, General Evans commented 
en the exclusion of Coloael Peyronnet Thompson from the last Brevet. 

Mr. FOX MAULE replied to many points in this discursive requisi- 
tion; admitting that several of them merited attention. He allowed that 
the system of commuted pensions established by the act of 1830 had fail- | 
ed; and he briefly described tLe disastrous fate of pensioners who set- | 
tled in Canada. Lord Durham had made strong remonstrances on the 
condition of these men; in consequence of their sufferings, 44d. aday of 
their pensions was restored to them; and Mr. Maule could not conceive 
how the nine petitioners had been excluded trom that arrangement. The 
experience of 183U-33 has been a lesson to government. The roilitary 
colonization about to be attempted in New Zealand will be under a very 
different system; the soldiers retain their pensions, and are under the 
conduct of officers who will look after their comforts. If this system 
thrive, as he did not doubt it would, a system of military colonization 
might be carried out vo a very considerable extent. He regretted the 
accidental omission of Colonel Thompson from the brevet; bat the like 

omission of Lord John Russell's brother showed that there was no wrong 
intention. Tbe improvement of barrack-accommodation must be looked 
to as fast as the state of the public finances would permit. 

He thought that the canteens and canteen rooms might well be appro- 
priated today reading and mess-rooms, in whicli the soldier might take 
advantage of the library proposed to be furnished to each regiment. With 
respect to the accommodation given to the married soldier, he had him- 
self often blushed to see the system in barrack-rooms, and wondered 
how any woman could agree to occupy a bed with her husband sur- | 
rounded ouly with a cotton screen in the midst of eighteen or twenty 
men. Still, this was a matter which must be sogulated by the state of 
the finances of the country. 

The motion for an address was withdrawn. 

Captain PECHELL called for some explanation as to the success of the 
new system for the suppression of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa. 

In reply, Mr. WARD stated that no difficulty had arisen as to joint cap- 
ture by English and foreign cruisers, no such captures having taken place; 
and he brietly described regulations for rendering the service onthe coast 
of Africa less tedious and unhealthy for officers and men. 

The House went into Comnittee, and the votes were passed. 

On Thursday, Mr. FOX MAULE moved the third reading of the Army 
Service Bill. Sir Howard Douglas renewed his pertinacious opposition, 
moving that the bill be read a third time on that day six months; and the 
measure was briefly debated, without a particle of novelty in the arguments 
on either side. Mr. Fox Maule, however, took the opportunity of assuring 
the House, that the bill should not receive the sanction of the Crown with- 

out an opportunity being given to the highest officers of the Army for ex- 
pressing their opinion on it. The motion for the third reading was affirmed, 
by 91 t0 42. Five clauses were struck out of the bill on the motion of Mr. 
Fox Maule, to be incorporated (if we understand his explanation) in the 
Mutiny Act; and the bill passed. 











CATHOLIC PENAL LAWS. 


On Wednesday, April 14th, at the early sitting, the order of the day 
was the Committee on the Roman Cathvlic Relief Bill; and a discussion 
was revived on the whole measure and its principle. This went over 
ground which had been beaten in the previous debates : any novelty that 
there was being rather in the manner than the matter of the treatment, 
and that but slight. The general measure was opposed by Sir Robert In- 
glis, Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Finch, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Goul- | 

urn, Mr. Law, Mr. Estcourt. It was supported by the Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. Sheil, Lord John Manners, Sir John | 
Easthope, Sir George Grey, Mr. John Collett, Lord Sandon, and Mr. | 
W atson. 

The debate was opened by Sir ROBERT INGLIS. He resisted the bill be- | 
cause its direct teudency was to “ unprotestantize” England, and it would | 
materially shake that constitution which requires the Sovereignto be a l 
member of the Reformed Church of England. Remove that distinction, 

! 
} 
| 
| 





and you abolish the right of the present branch to occupy the throne ; 
every one kuows that itis a younger branch. Sir Robert dwelt much on 
the declaration against the Roman Catholic Church which is made by the 
Sovereign, as an insuperable impediment to the passing of the bill. ” He 
gmens at historical facts to show that for three centuries the Church of | 

ome has been the inexorable, the constant enemy of Protestantism, the | 
unchangeable fue of the Church of England. Within the last fifty years | 
its pretensions have been as great asever. That Church canonized Pius 
the Fifth for bis ‘services ;’’ he absolved the people of England from their | 
allegiance to their Sovereign: his name and the name of Gregory, the | 
Seventh appear to this day in the breviaries. The same Pope dismissca 
no fewer than a hundred Bishops from their sees because they refused to 
comply with his concordat. Did the House forget what the Jesuits had | 
been doing in irance, Switzerland, and Germany ? Even in England at 
this moment the Church of Rome is raising obstacles to the peace of socie- 
ty by her opposition on the subject of mixed marriages. Sir Robert call- | 
ed on Lord Jolin Rassell to remember the dying exliurtation of his illus- | 
trious ancestor—“ not tu assist the progress of Popery ;” and he conclud- 
ed by moving that the bill be committed that day six months. 


To this speech, of the G rl ARUNDEL and SURRBY replied ; chiefly 
contendiny that persecution was not peculiar to the Churchot & nme, but to | 
apastage. Passages could be pointed out in the Old Testament which | 
might seem to justify persecution ; he alluded to the wars of the Israelites 
to exterminate the natious that stood between them and the land of pro- | 
inise. But it is now admitted that persecution and force have never ! 
availed for the advancement of religion. He agreed with Sir Robert ]n- 
glis that the Church of Rome was int iwonistic to Protestantism— 

So it wus: 


wid su it would be as loug as the world should last, or til] 
Protestantism itself should 


Opposiiwn.) He could ill 


be extinguished. (Lronical cheers from the 
ry ; 


trate lis view vy 1 IneIdent which had 
happened to himself. tie was once on t plains of Marathon, directing 
his attention to the ruins of a G 2clan temple, when an Eastern stranger , 
stood by his side, lost in reflection whilst contemplating that noble tein- | 
ple. In the neighbourho Ll from which the Persian fo had been ex-| 
pelled he had seen the descendant of thy conquered gazing Upon the rn- | 
“ aa mighty em) e which remained in " etry alone: nd he asked 
sumselt whether the Cathelic or the Protestant fuith shoald stand at the | 


, in this debate talked of making the Irish Chancellorship open to Koman 


| ed for leave to bring in a bill to remove doubts on the subject of Quakers’ 


| recentinvestigation into the law of marriage. Sir GEORGE GRBY had been 


TMENT AND 





last hour: and that reflection led his feeble and uniustructed mind to the 
same result, as history aud argument had brought tuat of Mr. Macaulay, 
when, looking through the long vista of ages, he fancied some stranger 
from New Zealand seated on a broken arch of London Bridge and con- 
temp! ating the ruins of St. Paul’s, whilst the successor of St. Peter was 
wielding with undiminished force the power which had been so long be- 
fore conferred upon the Prince of Apostles by the son of Jehovah and 
of the Hebrew woman. Cd 

Mr. PLUMTRE endeavoured to represent Lord Arundel as justify- 
ing persecution; and he opposed the bill as part aud parcel of that un- 
extinguishable contest carried on by Rome. Lord HARRY VANE de- 
fended Lord Arundel from Mr. Plumptre’s misconstruction ; and Lord 
ARUNDEL explicit] disclaimed the sentiment imputed to him. 

Mr. SPOONER called to mind that one peculiar commission given to 
the Jows was to exterminate idolators and idolatry ; there‘is a great deal 
of idolatry mixed up with the forms andceremonies of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Any measure acknowledging an authority competing with 
that of the Swvereign would be unconstitutional. He would suppose 
that a bull were issued, giving orders to Roman Catholic priests— 

Now, afew weeks ago, ayoung gentleman, the son of a friend of his, 
was persuaded to leave the Protestant and join the Roman Catholic 
Church. His father found among his books one entitled Consolation and 
Encouragement for the Soul, in which it was laid down that “ he who 
obeys his director is freed from responsibility to God for what be has 
done.” Aman who held that doctrine was absolved from all individual 
responsibility. The mafidate of a priest would override considerations 
of parental anthority, of what was due to the Sovereign, and to one’s 
country. Nor must it be alleged that this obligation to obey was confined 
to the “forms €nd ceremonies of religion." The power of the priest 
was unlimited; and what woald stop the person who was imbued with 
the principle he had quoted from committing murder or treason? To 
such a man the Bible was a mere dead letter. If the priest was to tell 
them the consequences of any given act would be his and not theirs, aud 
they believed him, they might sin in peace and comfort. Such priest- 
craft was subversive of the liberty of conscience and the Protestant right 
of private judgment. 

It was his firm conviction that the bill was looked to with intense anx- 
iety on the part of the Roman Catholic Church, and that it would be hailed 
by them as another step in abandonment of the line of protection drawn 
by the bill of 1829. He was one of those who had been willing to make 
the concession of 1829; but if that discussion were to come over again 
nothing would induce him to give his consent to such a bill. If the ex- 
tinction of Protestantism had been talked of at that time, as it was at pre- 
sent, would Parliament ever have consented to pass that act? 

Mr. SHELL endeavoured to convince the House as to the modesty and | 
safety of the measure ; showing that it makes no greater change than the | 
present law requires— 4. 

“ Any native of Ireland whe enters a religious order is liable to ban- 
ishment in the first instance and transportation afterwards; and any per- 
son who initiates an individual into a religious order is liable to the same 
penalty. Now, I think it must strike the common sense and justice of 
the House, that these laws require, if not total abrogation, at least most 
essential alteration. In point of fact, they are inoperative.” He read 
trom the Jrish Almanack and Official Directory a long list of Roman Cath- 
olic dignitaries and of religious orders in Ireland and Englaad; proving ) 
that the law is inoperative. ‘And yet under this law Dr. Doyle might 
have been transported, and Father Mathew sent to preach sobriety in 
Van Diemen’s Land or New South Wales. Then, Sir, the question arises, 
ought this law to stand? or, it it is to stand, for what purpose is it to be 
retained ?” 

There is much talk of the “Jesuits: at least the modern Jesuits of 
Ireland have been blameless— 

“ What have been their offences? They have established their college 
in the South, where the best literature is taught in the best way; they 








have their large school in Dublin, for the gratuitous education of the poor; 
they have also erected a church, the architecture of which is nobler than 
that of any church of the Establishment, where you hear good music, and 


their dignity and their calling. These are their acts. Cau you adduce a 
single instence of a Jesuit having interfered in politice during the last 
thirty years? During that period Ireland was agitated, convulsed by great 
political questions. I defy you to show asingle speech by a Jesuit at the 
Catholic Association, or a single political tract published by them. I 
never saw a Jesuit at the Roman Catholic Association. I don’t believe 
that the Repeal or the monster meetings were ever attended by Jesuits.” 

The exclusion of Roman Catholics from the Lord Chancellorship of Ire- 








land, which has nothing to do with the Church, was another of Mr. Sheil’s 
topics. 

Tort JOHN MANNERS touched effectively on the Jesuit point— 

Sir Robert Inglis talked of what the Jesuits had done in Switzerland ; 
what were the facts 7—In some of the Cantons the Jesuits were, by the 
laws and constitution of the country, tolerated and festered. A violent | 
and lawless mob invaded one of these Cantons from a neighbouring Can- 
ton, viulated every principle of the constitution, and endeavoured by force 
to put down the Jesuits. The people of the invaded Canton, who ened 
the local force, rose against this lawless mob. And yet Sir Robert Luglis 
came to that House and said, “See the evils these enemies of public 
peace, the Jesuits, have brought about in Switzerland.” Sir Robert had 
asked them te look to France, and had said “See how Guizot, Michelet, 
Thiers, Eugéne Sue, and other writers, have found themselves compelled, 
by regard to civil and religious liberty, tu use their efforts to put down 
the Jesuits and other religious orders in France." Lord John did not 
know whether Sir Robert was aware of the system of religion which 
some of these great Auti-Jesuit leaders in Frauce were attempting to set 
up in that country; whether he regarded Michelet aud Quinet 4s profes- 
sors with him of a common Protestantism. 

It was now nearly twenty years since the measure of 1829 was passed, 
and Lord John Manners had in vain requested any gentleman to poiat 
out to him one single instance in which its so called safeguards had been 
acted upon. 

Mr. GOULBURN resisted the measure, because he wuuld not disturb 
the solemn contract of 1829. The bill would encourage further innova- 
tion: for instance, the only member of the Government who had spoken 


Catholics. 


The debate was wound up with a reply by Mr. WATSON, in defence 
of his bill. Its principle was, that no one should be persecuted on ac- 





count of his religion. It sought to repeal penalties which are only odi- 
ous without being operative or conducive to religion; and if it appeared | 
that tke bill was likely to have ulterior and unintended effects, such con- | 
tingencies would be provided against by alteration in Committee. 

On a division, Sir Robert Inglis’s amendment was carried, by 158 to 
119; majority 39. The bill therefore was lost. 


Intsu Waste Laxps.—On Monday, Mr. LABOUCHERS postponed | 


his motion for leave to introduce a bill to reclaim waste lands ia Ireland, | 
| ”| no member pretended to justify the operation of it—no one bade God bless 


from Tuesday last to Tuesday next. 
Marrraces or QuAKERS ann Jews.—On Tuesday, Mr. CHRISTIB ask- 


and Jews’ marriages; the existeuce of which has been disclosed by the 


assured by a very high legal authority that no such doubt really did exist; 
butas some doubt had certaiulybeen expressed on the bench, there could 


be no objection to the introduction of the bill.—Leave given. 


Hours ror Beer-stors.—On Tuesday, Mr. MUNTZ moved for leave | 
to bring in a bill “to enable retail brewers in Midland Counties to keep 
open their houses till twelve o'cloek at night, the sane as the Metropul- 
itan retail brewers. " The motion was opposes by Sir George Grey ; 
ind was negatived, by 77 to 4. 


‘ mry : i ‘ ' ner TT - » } 
Ji Wisit DISA HT T13.—In reply to Mr. Spoouer, on Thursday, Lord 
JOHN RUSSELL said that it was not his intention to bring in atiy Bpeci- 
fic measure to alter the existing law so as to enable Jews to sit in Parlia- 
“— ‘ | } ; 
meut; buat, dany general measure should be introduced with respect to | 
. : j 
a change in regard to oaths to be taken, it might form a part of such cen- 
eral measures to take juto consideration the words which pr vented the 
Jews from holding certain offices and trem sitting in Pariiament. 
a 
aa? ATE rom ,o rryver Al : 
FAMINE IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
From Fraser's Magazine for April, 
« * * * * - ~ 
TT" na ee0 } he -! a yo) ‘ 
To ids the close of the p year famine had r ached every dis 
in tho « 1 Of Ireland. Th ition of t ] the es 
came the worst; that ia to suv Y. ichal, Du ‘ oak rt Cc . 
Ross VUarber Oastle Tow — 2 8s ao nt Put na } 
oe . OWusend, Baltimore, Crovkhavyv nm, 4 shave | 





INTELLIGENCE. 








Skull, Bantry, Dingle, Ventry, Tralee—portions of the counties of Water- 
ford, Cork, and Kerry, on the southern coast line. Skibbereen may be 
suid to belong to this class of localities, and lies on a branch of the sea 
running several miles inland. 

In Skibbereen, Bantry, and Skull, distress exhibited itself earliest, and 
with most intensity. Towards the end of November last, Bohane and 
M’Carthy died of hunger at Skibbereen. M’Carthy had sickened on the 
public roads, and sent his son one day in his stead, who, on returning at 
night, found his father dead. As early as October want of food was 
generally felt in Skull and Bantry, and the people began to sink. On 
the 11th of December twelve died daily in drcdkttéver: In the begin- 
ning of December the destitution in Ross Carbery was so severe, that it 
was the opinion of the relief authorities of the district that if government 
wages were not raised, or the price of food reduced, one half the people 
would beswept away. ’ 

At Skibbercen, on the 16th of December, a man named Donavan, who 
could obtain no employment on the roads, walked twelve miles into the 
town to pledge his shoes, the only available article of perty in his 
possession, and buy some bread for his family. He took back the loaf 
under his coat through the snow which then covered the country, and 
fell dying at his own door. An inquest was held. On the 21st of the 
month, the letter of Mr. Crummins of Cork, detailing the misery of the 
juhabitants of South Reen, near Skibbereen, produced an effect in Bng- 
land, as it was addressed to the Dake of Wellington through The Times. 
The deaths here svon became so frequent, that they began to bury with- 
out coffins. ; 

Things were in this state, when a fresh evil broke out in the shape of a 
low fever, to which, on account of its novelty, the country ple gave 
the name of the road sickness. It is produced by exposure of bali-stasred 
men to the weather. Labourers have to walk some three or four miles, 
on an average, to their work in the morning, which they generally per- 
form on anempty stomach; for, witha family of four or tive, the labourer 
thinks himself called upon to exercise the fortitude aud forbearance of 
the father and husband at the morning meal. He works, many poorly 
clad, on open roads and standing in ditch-water, under the weather. In 
the afternoon, his dinner of Indian meal, or coarse bread, seldom unadul- 
terated, or porridge of the same meal, is brought to him, generally = 
wife, who “ walked a good distance, and who never lets him k now how 
little she and the children have eaten, that his chief meal may be as large 
as possible. He eats, standing or sitting, by the ditch-side, and returns te 
his work as before. In the eveninghe goes home wet, weary, and weak, 
to a cabin which contains neither furniture, fire, nor food; and he goes 
to sleep in his wet garments, on the same litter of straw with his children, 
if they are so furtunate as to have it. Indeed, the clothes of the labourer 
are never removed from his back day or night. Such a wan is not pbysi- 
cally capable of much exertion, and he is called lazy when he is only 
feeble. Nevertheless, he perspires from weakness, and being then wet- 
ted to the skin by rain or mire, he complains of the above-mentioned 
sickness, one of the symptoms of which is a skin-dropsy, the etfect of 
checked perspiration. This complaint has been spreading for the last 
three months, aud it has helped to fill the over-crowded and dangerous 
hospitals of the electoral divisions of the south of Ireland. 

At the opening of this year things looked worse than before. Destita- 
tion and deaths were on the increase. The Irish press had for some time 
called on the government to prohibit the export of provisions, which had 
been going on towards the English markets; but with this the ministry 
refused, ou principle, to interfere. Government ships lay on the coasts of 
the south. These were furnished with corn and Indiau meal. Stores 
were also established at different places, from which, as well as from the 
vessels, quantities of bread-stuff’s were distributed, at intervals, under cer- 
tain restrictions. They were disposed of to relief-committees at the trade 
price. But the supplies thus obtaiued were neither very satisfactory nor 
adequate to the emergency. The mercantile scruples of ministers were 
inconsistent with a state of increasing and clamorous distress. 

About the beginning of January men on the works near Bantry were 
starving. Their wages were kept back, and they could not get food. On 


| the 6th, an inquest was held on the bodies of six of these. The cause of 
| where there is good preaching by these Jesuits, in the manner becoming | 


death was too palpable. The Rev. Mr. Gazer, Protestant minister of 
Dingle, declared that the people there “were dying by inches;” that he 
was astonished at their patience in not pulling down the government-store 
in the place—all sales from which were, of course, at the regular market 
price. On Sunday, January 3d, fourteen bodies lay dead in the parish of 
Kilmoe, Crookhaven, which is the extreme south. western point of the king- 
dom. ‘They were buried without coffins, as the funds for the support of the 
wretched survivers were scanty. A gentleman writing from that neigh- 
bourhood seys, that Ballydehob “will soon be one graveyard.” The road 
victims had the fever; and the women and the younger portions of the 
pulation had suffered from the contagious atmosphere of the hovels in 
which they crowded together for warmth or the comfort of each other’s pre- 
sence. Added to this, the absence of coffins geaerally induced the survivors 
to delay the burial and keep the decomposing body till it poisoned the hovel 
and became loathsome; so that aid from friends and neighbours was given 
reluctantly, or not at all. Therefore the people, in a great many instances, 
were induced to bury their dead in the earthen floors, that they might es- 
cape both trouble and shame; for the poorest felt that there was shame in 
denying a decent burial “to their deceased relatives.” Besides, they had 
now begun to bury in the fields and highways; and it was thought that a 
resting-place by the cabin-hearth was as sacred as in these. The sanctities 
of death and burial were beginning to be less respected. A woman at 
Bantry received 3s. 6d. from a gentleman to bury her husband, but she re- 
fused to do so, saying her poor children wanted bread; and the dead man 
was buried without a coffia. 

On the 8th of January, sixteen persons had died of want in the parish of 
Tracton, fourteen miles from Cork. In the parish of Kilmurry, in the Ban- 
don Union, eighteen miles from Cork, two-thirds of the population of 9000 
were destitute in February, and the ploughlands were scarcely touched by 
the customary tillage of the year. 

In the city of Cork itself the distress has been very great. Owing to the 
charity of the householders and the arduous efforts of boards and commit- 
tees, no authenticated deaths of starvation have occurred there. But the 
mortality in the union workhouse and the hospital has been very great. 
Vast numbers of the destitute from the country parts have crowded into 
Cork, the centre of the largest county in Ireland. ‘he workhouse, built to 
accommodate 2,000 inmates, which on the 8th of July last contained 2,576, 
held, about the 20th of last January, 5,310, end the weekly deaths amount- 
ed to 100. ‘The guardians then decided on admitting no greater number— 
future admissions to be regulated by departures of deaths. 

On the 20th of January ten inques's were held at Bantry, and it was re- 
solved to hold no more there in future. In the beginning of February, .dis- 
tress had increased in Macroom and its neighbourhood. Of 6,000 destitute 
labourers, only 2,700 were employed by the board in that place. Its work- 
house, built fur 600, coutained a squalid multitude of over 1,500 persons. 

In the debates that followed the meeting of parliament, the Labour-rate 
Act became the subject of marked animadversion. Except a few offici 


it. Even those most interested in defending it, admitted the unfortunate re- 
sult to which it led. It was generally felt that a system of productive 
works would have been wiser and better. It has been determined to let 
the system of public works dic away. With the substitute measures we 


| have here nothing todo. The opening of the ports and the suspension of 


the Navigation Laws seemed to promise much; but any beneficial results 
are rather slow in their approach. Priccs have remained stationary, and 
the starvation of the people has increased 

In the second week ot January, a gentleman living in the neighbourhood 


says no language can describe the condition of South Reen, near Skibbereen. 
A dog is observed running off with something in his mouth; be is made to 
drop it, and it is foand to be the lower extremities of a child, imperfectly 
buried ina garden. Kobert Evans, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Webb, rec- 
tor of Caheragh, states that he saw in the village of Tooxeen, on Sunday, 
| the 14th February, in a cabbage garden, the bodies of Kate Berry and her 


| two children, lightly covered with earth, their flesh half eaten away by dogs. 


Lhirty yards off, on the opposite sile of the road, were two hovels, with 


two dead in each (be gives the names of two adults and a little boy and 
girl,) who had been so for a fortaight. People were afraid to go near them. 
Donovan Darrig lay dead in the neighbourhood; his wife and sister, the 


(only persons near the house, said they could not bury him without help. 
And her informant states, that on the 18th February, in “de; opulated vil- 
%. 7 . - 
lage’ near S«ibbereen, five bodies were dragged to a kitehen-garden and 
ed so inpertectly in a trench, by the weak survivors, that ¢ 
t ives starving all over the country—smelt them, and soon beyan to 
' unearth thei. 
I » T  ¥ aé Md ’ . 5 | 
Phe ix v. Mr. Fitzpatrick says,—« When I say t att e who i yet 
been spared here resemble moviug spectres; that they sleep in ditches and 
rave-yards; that all re spect for the dead is forgotten; that they are eight, 
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ten, and twelve days unburied, their surviving friends not being able to bury 
them; that the bodies of the dead are mutilated, as I have seen them, by 
igs and vermin, the description is defective—it falls short of the reality.” 
eT he physician of the Skibbereen dispensary, in his Diary published in the 
Cork Southern Reporter, says,—A widow Keating begged him to take her 
boy from his grave in the kitchen garden, where the pigs could get to him. 
The body was so decomposed the messengers would not raise it. She took 
it up herself next day, brought it into the town, and laid it in the church- 
=a by her husband and daughter. On February 2d, she came to the doc- 
tor again, demanding a coffin for the last of her children. He was forced 
to yield to her prayers. She put it on her head, in spite of his remonstran- 
ces, tottered home with it, and sunk to rise no more * before she reached 
the threshold.” He went to the house of a family of seven patients, named 
_ Donovan, an old couple, a son, and four daughters. ‘he females, in their 
chemises, were seated round “ a single lignted turf;” there was no straw 
for a bed. He asked for the son. They said he had just “dragged his 
dead father out, and that they did not know whether he went east or west.” 
The famishing widow said, ‘*‘ My poor man is dead these five days; no one 
would help to bury him, so Jerry pulled him out to put him in the dyke.” 
The doctor goes out, finds the cadaverous young man trying to bury his 
father in vain, and helps to cover him by pushing a turf fence on the body. 
Twenty-two strangers—beggars—were crowded in one wretched hovel in 
Skibbereen, to which the doctor goes to see five fever patients. He says, 
—“The appearance of this lazaretto baffles all description.” A woman 
and child are lying on the ground at the end of the House. Another woman 
cries, “ My child and my mother are going—O, doctor, won’t you give us a 
drink? ‘The dying woman asked him to get her and the child buried “ in 
the Abbey ;” which he did. J 
On the 15th Febraary, three died daily in Ahabullogue, fourteen miles 
from Cork. In one townland of 800 persons, 700 were destitute; and 
two-thirds of the road-labourers in Coachford, in the same parish were 
in fever. Dr. Lowe, of this place, on 22d of February, hearsa poor 
woman in a lonely hut crying over the dead bodies of her two grown 
children, two days unburied. This locality presented untilled fields, hag- 
faces, unroofed hovels, and spectres working on the highways. At 
ghee the labourers in Ballyvourney complained that their wages con- 
tinued to be unpaid; they were dying fast, and were buried without 
coffins. J. Kelleher, of this place, had five children in fever : three died ; 
the last remained unburied for a fortnight. The father, though ve 
weak, interred itat last in the floor of the cabin. At Mill Streeton the 18t 
of February, a man named Riordan was asked by a farmer who wished 
to give him a meal, to his daughter’s wedding-dinuer. Riordan ate so 
heartily, that he died that night. His brother, begging for food, got 
some turf, wliich he took home; and was found dead of hunger some 
days ufter, sitting by an extinguished tarf-fire. On the 15th of February, 
it waz stated that Dungarvan rivalled Skibbereen. There had been se- 
veral food-riots in the streets, which the military were called on to sup- 
press. Everyday the cart might be seen with its load of bodies, comin 
outof the workhouse, towards the place of burial. Towards the end o 
the mouth, thirty persons had died weekly in the town, of famine and 
fever. The houses oftha poor were generally unfurnished to procure 
money from the pawn-offices. A gentleman of the town says—“ In the 
house we entered there could not have been less than 300 human beings, 
over 250 uf whom were eking out a miserable existence on three scanty 
meals of Indian-meal stirabout in the week. One man said he was em- 
ployed on the works, but his wages did not give him and his family 
more than three meals each in the week—they starved for the rest of the 
time.” In Kinsale, where the population of 7500 depend on the fisheries, 
there were, on the 20th of February, 1050 in the workhouse, built for 
500. Mr. Qualm and Dr. Jagoe could find only two houses, out of 200, 
in which was any food, or scarcely any fire. The fires were of broken 
furniture. The effluvia in these dwellings was dreadful. On the 8th of 
February, a gentleman writing from Ballydehob, in Bantry, says,— 
“‘ Every hovel has its dead body, and every dead body the marks of 
famine.” In one cabin, Darby Ryan, of Filemuck, and his son died. The 
old man’s wife, who outlived them, contrived to lay them out in two 
panniers, as decently as possible; after which she also died. The gentle- 
man who narrates the fact went in and saw the bodies. A wasted child, 
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a poor man’s house in which there is not fever, dysentery, or death. To 
the west of Skull, at Reenahaugan, the creatures are so weak they can- 
not dig the graves deep enough. To obviate this Dr. Traill has added 
half an acre to the churchyard at Skull, and has a number of deep graves 
dug daily, which are soon occupied. The majority of those poor people, 
crawling about the streets and trying to work on the roads, are literally 
walking in death. Atthis time twelve months, the national schoolmas- 
ter here had 140 children—this day he had not one. “ Half,” he said 
“ were dead.” In the Gurtivallig mining district, seventeen miles from 
Bantry, there was, onthe 26th of February, no store or meal depot. Pri- 
vate f acre could give no more than 5. worth of meal, and the people 
were dying very fast. 

“The first place we put in at was at Glandore, a remarkably pretty 
»lace, but quite deserted. The magistrate came off and dined with us. 

e told me that round the country the people were dying by dozens, aud 
that at Skibbereen fifty bodies were lying at the dead-house. 

“« We went on to Baltimore, and there, if possible, it was worse than 
all we had hitherto seen. Boats came alongside with dying wretches, 
snatched from their miserable pallets to attract our attention and com- 
passion. 

“We proceeded to East Skull on quitting Shirkan. In landing we 
passed a crowd of 500 people, half naked and starving. They were wait- 
ing for soup to be distributed amongst them. They were poiuted out 
to us, and as I stood looking with pity and wonder at so miserable a scene, 
my conductor, a gentleman residing at East Skull, and a medical man, 
said to me, ‘ Not a single one of those you now see will be alive in three 
weeks.”’ The deaths here —- forty to fifty daily. Twenty bedies 
wer? buried this morning, and they were fortunate in getting buried at 
ali. The people build themselves up in their cabins, so that they may 
die togetber with their children, and not be seen by passers-by. Fever, 
dysentery, and starvation, stare you in the face everywhere—children of 
ten and nine years old I have mistaken for decrepit old women, their 
faces woshied their bodies bent and distorted with pain, the eyes look- 
ing like those of a corpse. Babes are found lifeless, lying on their mo- 
thers’ bosoms. I will tell you one thing which struck me as peculiarly 
horrible; a dead woman was found lying on the road with a dead infant 
on her breast, the child having bitten the nipple of the mother’s breast 
right through in trying to derive nourishment from the wretched body. 
Dogs feed on the half buried dead, and rats are commonly known to tear 
people to pieces, who, though still alive, are too weak to cry out. 

“I went into one of the only shops in the place, to try and get some 
bread to give away. I was obliged to leave immediately, for I could 
not stand the stench. On looking in again, I discovered the reason—one 
body lay stretched on a door, And I saw the outline of a form, which, 
although covered with a heap of rags, I perceived was also dead. In- 
stead of following us, beggars throw themselves on their knees before us, 
holding up their dead infants to our sight. 

T'o be continued. 
————— 
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War Office, April 9.—4th Drag Gds—Capt J Balston, fm pmof 64th Ft to 
be pm, v Crawwater who rets upon h-p. 10th L Drags—LtJ F Smith, fm 
16th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Shelley, who ex: Lt W K Orme from h-p 16th 
Drags to be Lt, v Lord J Brown. 14th Lt Drags—Capt W Wilmer, f'm 
16th Lt Drags to be Capt,v Tonge who ex. 16th Lt Drags—Capt J H 
Tonge from 14th Lt Drags to be Capt, v Wilmer who ex ; Lt E Shelley, 
from 10th Lt Drags to be Lt, v Smith who ex; A H Cherry, Gent. to be 
Veterinary Surg, v Hurford app to 9th Lt Drags, Sept 28, 1846. Ist Ft— 
Capt R J Elton from h-p Unatt to be Capt, v A H Ormsby who ex, recei- 
ving the difference ; Lt D Green to be Capt by p, v Elton who ret; Ens 
W HS Sharpe'to be Lt by p, v Green ; J F Webster Gent, to be Ens by p, 
vSharpe. 3d—A E Ellice, Gent, to be Ens by p,v Lysaght app to 86th 
Foot. 

13th—Capt A St Leger M’Mahon, from h-p Unatt, to be Captain, v, F G 
Christie, who ex; Lt J W Cox to be Capt by p, v M’Mahon, whoret ; Ens 
M Browne to be Lt, by p, v Cox; Ens, A Somerset, from 52nd Ft, to be 
Ensv Browne. 25th—Ens H Veitch, from 91st Ft, to be Ens, v Parrott 
whose appointment has been cancelled ; Assist-Surg, J K Carr, MD, from 





trying to cling to the mother’s breast, and a pale little boy, were the 
only living beings in the cabin. In Carrigahilli, near Castle-townsend, 
on the 16th of February, 87 had died since the beginning of the year, out | 


by the side of his wife and children, sick of fever. The P 
being buried in cabbage-gardens and highways. Severa! 
for seven days in this place without burial, were torn to pieces by rats. 
These facts were reported tothe government. On the 17th of February, 
forty persons lay unburied at Kilmoe, Crookhaven. On the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, from twenty to thirty died daily at this place, Jie bodies lying for 
nearly a week in their respective cabins, inthe expectation of coffins, 
and gnawed by rats. Mr. Notter, J. l., of Crookhaven, states .— 

“ Entire families are lying crowded together in their wretched hovels, 
on a handful of straw; the dead and the dying lie there together: their 
neighbours will not go near them. _ Besides the rector and curate of the 
parish, and the Catholic clergymen, the physician and the chief officer of 
coast guards, there are only five persons to afford assistance to a popula- 
tion of 7000 persons. I am living ina district of which it may be almost 
literally said, there is not a house in which there is not one dead.” 

At Ballydehob, on Friday the 18th, Denis M’Carthy died on his way 
from the works. The men who took him home saw his wife already 
dead, with living orphans about her—the youngest lying on her breast. 
A sister-in-law lay in the next hovel. On the 23th,the Rey. Mr. Barry, 
of Bantry, visits a dying woman named Driscoll. As the priest enters, 
acloth is thrown hastily over the body of her second son, who was starved, 
and had lain unburied for eight days. The mother wished to have him 
buried in the cabbage garden, but his little sister could not remove him. 
A third son and a daughter lay sick also in the hovel, and no one came 
near them. In the hut of J. Houlehan, two children lay dead for nine} 
days, along with the dying mother. None would approach them, dread- 
ing disease. On the 22d, a man named Gallahue, his son and two 
daughters, lay dead together. The mother in a fit of horror, fled 
from the hut, leaving the door ajar. The informant refuses to state the 
condition in which they were afterwards left by the dogs, &c. 

The neighbourhoods of Mallow, Mitchelstown, Fermoy and Kanturk 
also sutlered severely. The Kanturk workhouse, built for 300, contained, 
vn the 15th February, 1800 individuals, 480 of whom were in hospital. 
Fever patients who had sickened on the roads were commovly brought 
in cart-loads from the wild, hilly country about, and laid at the work- 
house-gate, on straw, either to be admitted or perish. Dr. Barry, vi- 
siting bis patients, saw in one room, on their straw bedding, nine sick 

ersons, with a dead body in the midst of them. At this time people of 

racton, near Cork, were living on cabbages and turnips. Many haa 
died of starvation. A woman was observed tottering vine. te a sack, near 
Dunmanway, some thirty miles from Cork. This being examined, it was | 
found to contain the body of her husband, who had died on the roads, 
and whom no one would assist her to take home. At Mitchelstown mat- 
ters were.equally deplorable, although the Earl of Kingston co-operated 
actively with the local relief committee for the relief of the people. In 
the neighbourhood of Watergrasshill and Glenville, twenty miles from 
Cork, there were “deaths enough to keep three coroners going.” On| 
the 22d of february, out of 1700 in the Fermoy workhouse, 70 had died | 
the week before. 

We now return to Bantry. 

On the 8th of February, forty persons lay dead there, on sixteen of 
whom only they held inquests. 

In a little time the deaths were over thirty a-day, and the workhouse 


dead were buried out of consecrated ground. The Rev. Mr. Hallowell | 
says, at this time. * every cabin is an hospital ; dysentery is carrying off | 


more than the Asiatic cholera.” Dr. Traill, of Skull, says, “ My parish is 
verily an aceldama—a field of death, if nota field of blood. A few days 
ago, @ poor woman entered our yard with several children, one of whom, 
a boy, soon after lay down and breathed his last; and the poor mother 
took him up on her back and carried him away. All natural affection 
has vanished. Lately, a father and son had a fierce contention for a 
morsel of food. I myself saw two brothers struggling for a bit of Indian- 
meal cake. Is it come to this with a people proverbial for filial and fra- 
ternal love? It is a matter of every hour’s occurrence to hear mothers 
wishing their children dead. I have heard them speak thus, with the 
utmost uncoucern—only anxious that their husbands should be spared to 
thein—I presume in the hope they might be able to support them. 
Such is a faint picture of our situation—a very faint one, indeed. Noth- 
ing can more strongly indicate our condition than the fact that, of a popu- 
lation of 18,000, which had usually furnished from 100 to 200 weddings, 
there has this season taken place but one marriage. They were, | am 
sorry to say, a Protestant couple.” A letter of 15th February, from Com- 
mander Cattiu of the Scourge, to the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated 
at Skull, corroborated all that Irish witnesses had already declared uf the 
existing misery. Though it contains less striking facts than those of 
other men, yet coming trom an Englishman it created a vivid sensation in 
England. 


ofa — of 472 fishermen. A dead man lay here for three days, | Ens by p, v Pollard 
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63rd Ft, to be Assi-t-Surg, vjSwift, who exe 26th—Ens ThejHon E G Sin- 
clair, tobe Lt, by p, v Campbell promoted in 2nd WI Reg; C H Hinch- 
cliff, Gent, tobe Ens, by p, v Sinclair. 37th—F H Douce, Gent, to be 
, app to 57th Ft. 41st—Serj-Maj T Young, to be 


eople were | Quartermaster, v James Gillan, who retupon h-p. 44th—Ens J Colpoys, 
odies, lying | to he Adj, v Howard, who resigns the Adj only. 49th—Lt L H § Mit- 


chell, to be Paymaster, v R Ware, who ret on h-p. 52nd—A F Lloyd, 
Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Somerset, app to 13th Ft. 55th—Lt D M’Coy, 
to be Capt, by p, v Chaproniere, who ret; Ens A C Cure, tobe Lt by p 
vice M’Coy: R Hame, Gent to be Ensign by purchase, vice Oure. 
57th—Lieutenant W Ahmuty to be Captain by purchase, vice Brevet 
Major Saunders, who ret; Eas E J B Brown, to he Lt by p, v Ahmuty, 
Eus W Pollard, from 37th Ft to be Eus,v Brown. 63rd—Assist Surg 
B Swift, MD, from 25th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Carr, who ex. 66th—Ens 
M W Bell, to be Lt, by p, v Gildea, who ret; G Watson, Gent, to be 
Ens, by p, v Bell. 86th—Ens W C Baird, to be Lt by p, v Kelly, who 
ret; Ens the Hon W H Lysaght, from 3rd Foot, to be Ens v Baird. 91st 
—E G Mainwaring, Gent, to be Ens without p, v Veitch, app te 25th Ft. 
96th—Lt R F W Cumberland, to be Adj, v Roney, who resigns the Adj 
only. Ist WI Regt—Capt R W Dallas, from h-p, 14th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Deverell, prom; Lt R D’Oyley Fletcher, to be Capt, by p, v Dallas, 
whoret; Ens JT Ling, to be Lt, by p, v Fletcher, ; J W Thompson, 
Gent, tobe Ens by p,v Ling. 2nd WI Reg—Lt W M Campbell, from 
25th Ft, to be Capt, by p, v Fitzgerald, whoret. 
Hospital Staf.—J C Purves, MD, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v 
Galland, who ret upon h-p. 
Brevet.—Lt-Col J M’Douall, of 2nd Regt of Life Guards, to be Col 
in the Army, April 10, 1847; Capt R W Dallas, of Ist W I Regt, to 
be Maj in the Army, Jan 10, 1837; Capt A St Leger M’Mahon, of 13th 
Ft, to be Maj in the Army, June 28, 1838 ; Capt RJ Elton, of Ist Ft, 
to be Maj in the Army, Nov 23, 1841; Capt J Jacob of Bombay Artil- 
lery, to be Maj in the Army in the E I Jan 16, 1847. 
Mem.—The Commission of Bt-Maj B Henderson, of the Madras En- 
gineers, has been ante-dated to 2nd Jan, 1845. 
The commission of Bt-Maj J Tail, of 6th Regt of Bombay Infantry, 
has been ante-dated to 25th Jan, 1845. 
War Office, April 16.—7th Lt Drags—Lt-Col the Hon C A Wrottesley, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v J J Whyte, who ex; Maj A Shirley to be 
Lt-Col by p, v Wrottesley, who ret; Bt-Maj G P Bushe to be Maj by p, v 
Shirley; Lt Sir W Russell, Bart, to be Capt by p, v Bushe; Lt C Bowles 
to be Capt by p, v Heleyar, who ret, Apr 17. Cor A Sartoris to be Lt by 
p, V Sir W Russell, Apr 16. Cor W D Bushe to be Lt by p, v Bowles, Apr 
17. E Grogan, gent, to be Cor by p, v Sartoris, Apr 16. 13th Lt Drags— 
R W Hatfield, gent, to be Cor by p, v Dimsdale, app to 16th Lt Drags. 
16th Lt Drags—Cor T R C Dimsdale, from 13th Lt Drags, to be Cor, v 
Fellowes, who ret. 1st Foot—Lt T J Parker to be Adj, v Windham, who 
resigns the Adj only. 13th—Quart-mas Serj B [lanrahanitobe Quart-mas, v 
M Sheridan, who ret upon h-p. 23d—Capt G Warren, from 3d W I Reg., 
to be Capt, v. Baker, dec; Lt W P Campbell to be Capt by p, v Warren, 
who ret; Sec Lt Agassiz to First Lt by p, v Campbell; R Milford, gent, to 
be See Lt by p, v Agassiz. 

67th—Ens D Thompson to be Lt by p, v Adair who ret; H L Hunt, 
Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Thompson. 3rd W I Reg—Quartermaster-Serjt 
Horsley to be Quartermaster vy W Wakefield, who ret uponh p. Brev 
—Capt Warren of 23rd F to be Maj in the Army, Nov 9, 1846. Memn— 
The Christian names of Ens Whitlock, 4th Foot, are George Frederick 
Tod, and not George Frederick Foot, as previouly stated. The Chris- 
tian names of Ens M‘Gregor, 69th Foot, are Alexander Edgar, and not 
Alexander Edward, as previously stated. Erratum in the Gazette of 23rd 
March, 1847—17th F—For Colour-Serjt Palmer, to be Ens, v King, app 
to —— F, read Colour-Serjt “ R Pilmer,” to be Ens, vy King, appointed 
to 22d F. 

—_—_—_ a — 


FROM MEXICO 
From the Express Official Letters. 

The letters are from Col. Doniphan, at the head of the Missouri volun- 
teers. They detail his first engagement, near the Paso del Norto, and 
his battle at the Sacramento, and his subsequent capture of Chihuahua. 

There is nothing (says the Union) in the whole conrse of this active 
war which surpasses our victory at the Sacramento, whether we consider 
the disparity of the forces engaged, the comparative loss of the two ar- 
mies, the skill and prowess of our troops, either in storming the enemy’s 
batteries, or in flanking their position, the utter discomfiture of the enemy, 
and the capture of Chihuahua. This whole enterprise, as well as our de- 
cisive victories in California, are but new evidence of the valour of our 
men and the success of our arms. It is idle to attempt to arrogate the 
whole glory of this eventful war (eventful as it has been, notwithstand- 
ing it is not quite 12 months old,) to this or that arm of the service, to 
this or that wing of the army or to this or that commanding officer. They 





Another writer says, ‘ I could not, east, west, north, or south, point to 





have al] been distinguished in the field—our troops have all proved them- 

















selves, in whatever pockiog they may be placed, worthy of upholding the 
eagles of the republic. 

n fact, such officers, at the head of such troops, only want what Deca- 
tur drank at his dinner in Philadelphia to his contemporary officers— 
*‘ Opportunity’—to distinguish themselves. The Mexicans must see 
that they are unable to withstand the energy of the American troops. 
Nothing but a senseless pride can prevent them from seeing their ob- 
vious inferiority, and the disastrous defeat to which they will be doom- 
ed, in case the war should be prolonged. 

We publish as many of these dispatches as we can find space for this 
morning. 
CHIHUAHUA—COL. DONIPHAN’S LETTERS. 


, _Heavqvarrers or tHe Army in Cuinvanva, ? 
City of Chihuahua, March 20, 1847. 5 

Sir: The forces under my command are a portion of the Missouri vo- 
lunteers, called into service for the purpose of invading New Mexico, 
under the command of Brigadier General (then Colonel) Kearny. After 
the conquest of New Mexico, and before General Kearny’s departure for 
California, information was received that another regiment and an extra 
battalion of Missouri volunteers would follow us to Santa Fe. The ser- 
vice of so large a force being wholly unnecessary in that State, I prevailed 
on Gen. Kearny to order my regiment to report to you at this city. The 
order was given on the 23d September, 1846; but after the General ar- 
rived at La Joya, in the southern part of the State, he issued au order re- 

uiring my regiment to make a campaign into the country inhabited by 
the Navajo Indians, lying between the waters of the Ric del Norte and the 
Rio Colorado of the West. This campaign detained me until the 14th of 
December, before our return to the Del Norte. We immediately com 
menced our march for El Paso del Norte with about 800 riflemen. All 
a between Chihuahua and New Mexico was entirely pre- 
vented. 

On the 25th of December, 1846, my vanguard was attacked at Brazito 
by the Mexican forces from this State ; our force was about 450, and the 
force of the enemy 1,100; the engagement lasted about forty minutes, 
when the enemy fled, leaving 63 killed and since dead, 150 wounded, and 
one howitzer, the rod gy of artillery in the engagement on either side. 
On the 29th we entered El Paso without further opposition; frem the 
prisoners and others I learned that you had not marched upon this State. 
I then determined to order a battery and 100 artillerists from New Mex- 
ico. They arrived in El Paso about the 5th February, when we took u 
the line of march for this place. A copy of my official report of the battle 
of Sacramento, enclosed to you, will show you all our subsequent move- 
ments, up to our taking military. possession of this capital. The day of 
my arrival I had determined to send an express to you forthwith; but 
the whole intermediate line was in the hands of the enemy, and we were 
cut off, and had been for many months, from all information respecting 
the American army. Mexican reports are never to be fully credited ; 
yet from all we could learn, we did not doubt that you would be forced 

y overwhelming numbers to abandon Saltillo, and we could send no ex- 
press under such circumstances. On yesterday we received the first even 
tolerably reliable information that a battle had been fought near Saltillo, 
between the American and Mexican forces, and that Santa Anna had pro- 
bably fallen back on San Luis de Potosi. 

My position here is exceedingly embarrassing. In the first place, most 
of the men under my command have been in service siace the Ist of 
June, and have never received one cent of pay. Their marches have been 
hard, especially in the Navajo country, and no forage; so that they are 
literally without horses, clothes, or money, no thing but arms and a dispo- 
sition tousethem. They are all volunteers, officers and men, and, al- 
though ready for any hardships or danger, are wholly unfit to garrison a 
town or city. “Itis confusion worse confounded.’ Having performed 
a march of more than 2,000 miles, and their term of service rapidly expir- 
ing, they are restless to join the army under your command. Still we 
cannot leave this point safely for some days—the American merchants 
here oppose it violently, and have several hundred thousand dollars at 
stake. They have sent me a memorial, and my determination bas been 
made known to them. A copy of both they will send you. Of one at 
it is necessary to inform you: the merchants admit that their goods coul 
not be sold here in five years; if they go south, they will be as near to 
the markets of Durango and Zacatecas as they now are. I am anxious 
and willing to protect the merchants as far as practicable; but I protest 
against remaining here as amere wagon guard, to garrison acity with troops 
wholly unfitted for it, and who will soon be wholly ruined by im- 
proper indulgences. Having been originaliy ordered to this point, you 
know the wishes of the government in relation to it, and of course your 
orders will be promptly and cheerfully obeyed. I fear that there is 
ample use for us with you, and we would greatly prefer joiuing you be- 
fore our term of service expires. 

All information relative to my previous operations, present condition, 
&c., will be given you by Mr. P. Collins, the bearer of these despatches. 
He is a highly honourable gentleman, and was an amateur soldier at Sa- 
cramento. 

The Mexicans report your late battles as having been entirely favour- 
able to themselves; but, taking it for granted they never report the truth, 
we have fired a salute for our victory in honour of yourself and Gen. Tay- 
lor, presuming, from report, you were both present. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. W. DONIPHAN, 
Comd’g Ist Reg. Missouri Mounted Vols. 

Should the horses or mules of those bearing this express fail, or prove 
unfit to return upon, I have to request that they may be supplied by the 
government with the proper means of returning. 

A. W DONIPHAN, 
Col. 1st Reg. Missouri Volunteers. 
Brig. Gen. Wool, U.S. A. 


BATTLE OF SACRAMENTO.—DEFEAT OF THE ENEMY.—CAP 
TURE OF CHIHUAHUA, 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE AnmMy 1n CHIHUAHUA, ? 
City of Chihuahua, March 4th, 1847. § 

I have the honour to report to you the movements of the army under 
my command since my last official report. : 

On the evening of the 8th of February, 1847, we left the town of El 
Paso del Norte, escorting the merchant train or caravan of about 315 
wagons for the city of Chihuahua. Our force consisted of 924 effective 
men; 117 officers and privates of the artillery ; 93 of Lieut. Col. Mitch- 
ell’s escort, and the remainder of the Ist regiment Missouri mounted 
volunteers. We progressed in the direction of this place uutil the 25th, 
when we were informed by our spies that the enemy, to the number of 
1,500 men, were at Inseneas, the country seat of Goy. Trias, about 20 
miles in advance. 

When we arrived on the evening of the 26th, near that point, we found 
that the force had retreated in the direction of this city. On the evening 
of the 27th we arrived at Sans, and learned from our spies that the enemy,. 
in great force, had fortified the pass of the Sacramento river about fifteen 
miles in advance, and about the same distance from this city. We were 
also informed that there was no water between the point we were at and 
that occupied by the enemy; we therefore determined to halt autil morn- 
ing. At sunrise on the 28th, the last day of Feb., we took up the line of 
march and formed the whole train, consisting of 315 heavy traders’ wag- 
ons and our commissary and company wagons, into four columns, thus 
shortening our line so as to make it more easily protected, We placed the 
artillery and all the command, except 200 cavalry proper, in the intervals 
between the columns of wagons. We thus fully concealed our force 
and its position by masking our force with the cavalry. When we arrived 
within three miles of the enemy, we made a reconnoissance of his posi- 
tion and the arrangement of his forces. This we could easily do—the 
road leading through an open prairie valley between the sterile moun- 
tains. ; 

The pass of Sacramento is formed by a point of the mountains un ou 
right, their leftextending into the valley or plain 680 as to narrow the 
valley to about 14 miles. Onour left was a deep dry sandy channel of a 
creek, and between these points the plain rises to60 feet abruptly. This 
rise is in the form of acrescent, the convex part being to the north of 
our forces. On the right, from the point of mountains, a narrow part of 
the plain extends north 14 miles farther than on the left. The main road 
passes down the centre of the valley and across the crescent near the left 
ordry branch. The Sacramento rises in the mountains on the right, 
and the read falls on to it about one mile below the buattle-field or en- 
trenchmentof the enemy. We ascertained that the enemy had 1 battery 
of 4 guns, 2nine and 6 pounders, on the point of the mountain on our 
right {their left,] at a good elevation to sweep the plain and at the point 
where the mountains extended furthest into the piain. On our left 
[their right] they bad another battery on an elevation commanding the 
road and 3 entrenchments of 2 six pounders, and on the brow ot the 
crescent near the centre another of 2 six and 2 four and 6 culverins, or 
rampart pieces, mounted on carriages ; and on the crest of the hill or as- 
cent between the batteries, and the right and !eft, they had 27 redoubts 
dug and thrown up extending at short intervals across the whole ground 
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In these their infantry were placed and were entirely protected. Their 
cavalry were drawn up in front of the redoubts in the intervals 4 
deep, and in front of the redoubts 2 deep, so as to mask them as far as 
practicable. When we had arrived within 14 miles of the entrench- 
ments aiong the maia road, we advanced the cavalry still further, 
and suddenly diverged with the columns to the right 4o as to 
gain the narrow part of the ascent on our Tight, which the enemy dis- 
covering, endeavoured to prevent by movin forward with 1000 ca- 
valry und 4 pieces of cannon in their rear mas ed by them. Our move- 
ments were so rapid that we gained the elevation with our forces” and 
the advance of our wagons in time to form before they arrived within 
reach of our guns. The enemy halted and we advanced the head of 
our column within 1200 yards of them, so as to let our wagons attain the 
high landsand form as before. F 

e now commenced the action by a brisk fire from our battery, and the 
enemy unmasked and commenced also ; our fires proved effective at this 
dictance, killing 13 men, wounding several, and disabling one of the ene- 
my’s guns. We had2 men slightly wounded and several horses and mules 
killed. The enemy then slowly retreated behind their works in some con- 
fusion, and we resumed our march in our former order, still divergin 
more to our right to avoid their battery on’ our left, (their right,) an 
their strongest redoubts, which were on the left where the road ass- 
es. After marching as far as we safely could, without coming within 
range of their heavy battery on our right, Captain Weightman, of the 
artillery, was ordered to charge with the two 12 pound howitzers, to be 
supported by the cavalry, under Captains Reid, Parsons, and Hudson. The 
howitzers charged at speed, and were gallantly sustained by Capt. Reid; 
but, by some misanderstanding,my order was not given to the other two 
companies. Captain Hudson, anticipating my order, charged in time to 
give ample support to the howitzers. COuptaia Parsons, at the same mo- 
ment, came to me and asked permission for his company to charge 
the redoubts immediately to the left of Captain Weightman, which he 
did very gallantly. The remainder of the two battalions of the 1st regi 
ment were dismounted during the cavalry charge, and following rapidly 
on foot, aud Major Clarke advancing as fast as practicable with the re- 
mainder of the battery, we charged their redoubts trom right to left, with a 
brisk and deadly fire of riflemen, while Major Clarke opened a rapid and 
well-directed fire on a column of cavalry attempting to pass to our left so 
as to attack the wagons and our rear. 

The fire was so well directed as to force them to fall back; and our 
riflemen, with the cavalry and howitzers, cleared after an obstinate re- 
sistance. Our forces advanced to the very brink of their redoubts, and 
attacked them with their sabres. When the redoubts were cleared, and 
the batteries in the centre and on our left were silenced, the main bat- 
tery on our right still continued to pour in a constant and heavy fire, 
as it had done during the heat of the engagement; but as the whole 
fate of the battle depended upon carrying the redoubts and centre bat. 
tery, this one on the right remained unattacked, and the enemy had ral- 
lied there five hundred strong. ’ 

Major Clarke was directed to commence a heavy fire upon it, while 
Lieuts. Col. Mitchell and Jackson, commanding the Ist battalion, were 
ordered to remount aud charge the battery on the left, while Major Gil- 
pin was directed to pass the 2d battalion on foot up the rough ascent of 
the mountain on the opposite side. The fire of our battery was so effec- 
tive as to completely silence theirs, and the rapid advance of our column 
put them to fligut over the mountains in great confusion. ’ 

Captain Thompson, of the 1st dragoons, acted as my aide and adviser on 
the field during the whole engagement, aud was of the most essential ser- 
vice tome. Also, Lieutenant Wooster, of the United States Army, who 
acted very coolly and gallantly. Major Campbell, of Spriagfield, Mis- 
souri, also acted as a volunteer aide during a part of the time, but left me 
and joined Capt. Reid in his gallant charge. Thus ended the battle of 
Sacramento. ‘The force of the euemy was 1200 cavalry, from Darango 
and Chihuahua, with the Vera Cruz dragoons, 1200 infantry from Chihua’ 
hua, 300 artillerists, and 1420 rancheros badly armed with lassos, lances, 
and machetoes, or corn knives ; ten pieces of artillery, 2 nine, 2 eight, 4 
siz, and 3 four-pounders, and six culverins, or rampart pieces. Their 
forces were commanded by Major Gen. Hendea, General cf Durango, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, and New Mexico; Brig. Gen. Jastimani, Brig. Gen. 
Garcia Conde, formerly Minister of War for the Republic of Mexico, who 
is a scientitic man, and planned this whole field of defence ; Gen. Uguer- 
te, and Governor Trias, who acted as brigadier General on the field ; and 
Colonels and other officers without number. 

Our force was 924 effective men; at least one hundred of whom were 
engaged iu holding horses and driving teams. 

The loss of the enemy was his entire artillery, 10 wagons, masses of 
beans and pinola, aud other, Mexican provisions, about three huudred 
killed, andavout the same number wounded, many of whom have siuce 
died, and forty prisoners. 

The field was literally covered with the dead and wounded from our 
artillery and the unerring fire of our riflemen. Night puta stop to the 
carnage, the battle having commenced about three o'clock. Our loss 
was one killed, one mortally wounded, and seven so wounded as to re- 
cover without any loss of limbs. 
ness, gallantry, and bravery of the officers and men under my command. 











L cannot speak too highly of the cool- | 





I was ably sustained by the field officers, Lieut. Cols. Mitchell and | 


Jackson, of the tirst battalion. and Major Gilpin, of the 2d vattalion, and 
Major Clarke and hisartillery acted nobly, and did the most effective ser- 
vice in every part oi the field. It is abundautly shown, in the charge 
made by Capt. Weightman with the section of the howitzers, that they 
can be ased in any charge of cavalry with great effect. Much has been 
said, and justly said, of the gallantry of our artillery, unlimbering within 
250 yards of the enemy at Palo Alto, but how much more daring was the 


charge of Capt. Weightman, when he unlimbered within fifty yards of the | of the present system of free trade in food to the 31st of July, 1848, is now 


redoubts of the enemy. 


On the first day of March we took formal possession ef the capital of | hourly increasing in France. 
We were ordered by Gen. | 


| 


Chituahua in the name of our government. 
Kearny to report to General Wool at this place ; since our arrival, we 
hear he is at Saltillo surrounded by the enemy. Our present purpose is 
either to force our way to him, orretura by Bexar, as our term of service 
expires on the last day of May next. 

1 have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

A. W. DONIPHAN. 
Colonel Ist Regt. Mo. Vol. 
Brigadier Gen. R. Jones, Adjutant General U. 8. A. 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 


j at Breslau fur preaching without permission of the authorities. 


The Union of Tuesday gives the despatches just received at the War | 


Department from Gea. Kearny and Col. Doniphan. General Kearny’s 
first letter details his route from Sauta Fe to San Diego. His second, 
dated 13th, gives an account of the skirmish and victory at San Pasqual, 


| 
| 


December 6th, the news of which was published in the Courier of the | 


23d ult.; and concludes by offering “ his thanks to Cora. Stockton and 
all ofhis gallant command, for the many kind attentions we have received 
and coutinue to receive from them.” His third and fourth letters we 
give entire. 
Heapquarters Army or THE West. 
Ciudad de los Angeles, Upper California, Jan. 12, 1847. 

Sir: I have the honour to report that, at the request of Commodore 
R. F. Stockton, United States navy, [who in September last assumed the 
title of governor of California,) | consented to take command of an ex- 
pedition to this place, (the capital of the country,) and that, on the 29th 
December, I left San Diego with about 500 men, consisting of 60 
dismounted dragoons under Captain Turner, 50 California volunteers, 
and the remainder of marines and sailors, with a battery of artillery— 
Lieut. Emory (topographical engineers) acting as an assistant adjutant 
general. Com. Stockton accompanied us. 

We proceeded on our route without seeing the enemy till on the 8th in- 
stant, when they showed themselves in full force of 600 mounted men, 
with four pieces of artillery, under their governor, Flores, occupying the 
heights in front of us, which commanded the crossing of the river San 
Gabriel, aud they ready to oppose our further progress. The necessary 
disposition of our troops was immediately made, by covering our front 
with stroug party .o. skirmishers, placing our wagons and baggage 
trains in a rear of them, and protecting the flanks and rear with the re- 
mainder of the command. We then proceeded, forded the river, car- 
ried the heights. aud drove the enemy from them, after an action of about 
an hour aud an half, during which they made a charge upon our left flank, 
which was repulsed ; soon after which they retreated and left us in pos- 
session of the field, en which we encamped that night. 


The next day (the 9th instant) we proceeded on our march at the usual | 


hour, the enemy in our front and on our flanks; aud when we reached 
the plains of the Mesa, their artillery again opened upon us, when their 
fire was returned by our guns as we advanced; and after hovering 
around and near us for about two hours, occasionally skirmishing withus 
during that time, they concentrated their force aud made another charge 
on our left flauk, which was quickly repulsed; shortly after which they 
retired, we continuing our march, ‘and we (in the afternoon) encainped 
on the banks of the Mesa, three miles below this city, which we entered 
the following morning (the 10th iustant) without further molestation. 
Our lose in the actions of the Sth and 9th was small, being but one pri- 
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vate killed, and two officers (Lieut. Rowan, of the navy, and Capt. Gil- 
lespie of the volunteers) and eleven privates wounded. The enemy, 
mounted on fine horses, and being the best riders in the world, carried off 
their killed and wounded, and we know not the number of them, though 
it must have been considerable. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, : 
J. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. 
Brig. Gen. R. Jones, Adj't. Gen. U. 8. A., Washington. 


Heapgvuarters Army or THE West, 
Ciudad de los Angeles, Upper California, Jan 14, 1847. 

Six: This morning Lieut. Col. Fremont, of the regiment of meunted 
riflemen, reached here with 400 volunteers from the Sacramento ; the 
enemy capitulated with him yesterday, near San Fernando, ing to 
lay down their arms, aud we have now the prospect of having peace and 
quietness in this country, which I hope may not be interrupted agani. 

I have not yet received any information of the troops which were to 
come from New York, nor of those to follow me from New Mexizo, but 
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Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days, 106 1-2 4 107. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1847. 





The Cunard steamer Caledonia brings us papers tothe 20th ult. | 

The condition of Ireland is said to be improving ; we sincerely hope 
that it is so, but so long as food is held at its present rate we should 
doubt the existence of any real improvement. Famine will continue to 
stalk through the land for some months to come, but if by the blessing of 
God the fruits of the earth should be again abundant, we may then look 
for an abatement of the horrors of hunger. Flour and Indian corn have 
augmented in price since the sailing of the previous packet, but the abili- 





presume they will be here befure long. On their arrival, I shall, agree- 
ably to the instructions of the President of the United States, have the - 


ty of the poor man to buy has not increased in the like ratio. We re 
ceived by the steamer a private letter from Killarney, which says— 


management of affairs in this country, and will endeavour to carry out | “T have been writing all the day in a front wind fah ° 
his views in relation to it. ; thom de i main street, and ar hour the funeral wail was Sermo T seer the a 
Very respectfully, your obd’t servt, J. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. { of aii one family. The destitution is frightful, and the newspapers do not 
Brig. Gen. R. Jones, Adjt. Gen. U.S.A., Washington. | exaggerate.” 
" The continued exportation of bullion is a circumstance that keeps 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
By the Caledonia. 

Money Marker, April 19th.—Notwithstanding the advance in the 
corn market the money market was better. Consols opened at 86} to 
4 for both mouey and account. Stock was found to be extremely scarce, 
and hence it was worth as much for present transfer as for time. Con- 
sols are now 87 for money and 87 to } for time. Reduced thees 86 to § ; 
three and a quarter per cts 874 to $. Exchequer bills two discount to 
two premiuin. Consul scrip 3-0 to 1-8 discount. 


Corn Markxet—Loxpox—Throughout the past fortnight a heavy besi- 
ness has been transacted in wheat, flour and Indian corn, and the depres- 
sion which prevailed in the latter end of Marchhas given way to buoyan- 
cy and activity. The operations in foreign wheat were moderate on the 
4th, but the transactions effected were on advancing terms. Indian corn 
was held firmly in consequence of the more peer ee reports from 
the provincial markets. In town-made flour scarcely anything was done 
nor was there much demand for Norfolk households or other ship marks. 
American was in decidedly improved request, good “rands being salea- 
ble at 37 to 38s. per barrel. 

On the 12th wheat advanced from 2 to 3s per quarter and flour met an 
excellent demand at full rates. Indian corn was quiet but steady in value. 
A farther advance of 1s. to 1s. 4d in wheat took place on the 13th. Indian 
corn in demand, but the supplies almost exhausted, and of American 
flour the diminution of the stock is so considerable that the prices of the 
best brands are full 1s. per barrel above the prices of the 13th. Yester- 
day, April 19th, the market was the scene of much agitation, and nearly 
all that was on the sale was eagerly bought up on French and Belgian ac- 
count, at a rise of prices oar to 6s. per quarter over those of that day 
week. 


Corton Market, for week ending April 16th.—In consequence of later 
accounts from the United States in the earlier part of last week, with re- 
duced estimates of the crops, there was an improved demand from the 
trade as well us speculators and exporters, at an advance of }d. to 3d. per | 
pound, upon American descriptions. ‘ 

The coud tion of the Bank of England excites some attention and 
among {commercial men no little degree of alarm. The bullion is rapid- 
ly disappearing, and te keep itat home the rate of interest is raised, to 
counteract the state of foreigu exchanges. 

There is an improved feeling in the manufacturing districts. At Man- 
chester a better inquiry has sprung up for goods and yarn, and a fair 
buisness would be done if spinners and manufacturers would moderate 
their expectations as to prices. 

The Rochester, Trueman, from Liverpool to New York, on the morning 
of the 18th ult., struck on the north end of Black Water Bank, between 
Dublin and Wexford, within twelve miles ofthe latter place: she imme- 
diately filled and it is feared will become a total wreck. Most of the pas- 
sengers were brought into Wexford by the Arklow, and the remainder 
were saved by other boats. 

Affairs in Portugal are approaching a climax. The tedious unsatisfactory 
struggle between the insurgents oad the Queen’s forces is drawing to a 


| taken place, and a 


| up an agitation in the monetary classes, and obliges the bank of England 
! to increase the rate of interest, which checks the free current of trade. 


But this was only one of the evils to be expected in sucha crisis. The 
funds have, of course, fallen to a low figure. 

The Jamestown has arrived at Cork freighted with her bounty. The 
arrival has produced a profound impression on the public mind, and all 
classes receive, in the most grateful sense, this generous offering of the 
American people. 

Lord John Russell’s cabinet seems to be in a critical position, and ea 
new election will speedily take place. About the end of May or the be- 
ginning of June is the period named for this event. 

Ministers have been defeated on the Bill for repealing some of the 
Catholic disabilities, and from this cause, among others, it is inferred that 
their reign cannot be of long duration unless supported by a handsome 
majority in the new House of Commons. There is, however, no vira- 
lent party opposition, and the debates are conducted with great modera- 
tion. The articles of the leading public journals, too, participate in this 
peaceable state of things. The want of leading men in the ranks of the 
Tory opponents must, we think, until things wear a different aspect, 
prove Lord John’s safeguard. Sir Robert Peel is not to be thought of 
again asa conservative leader, Lord George Bentinck has not acquired 
the requisite confidence of the people, and Lord Stanley is in the House 
of Lords. The conservative party is then without an efficient leader, 
notwithstanding it is both numerous and powerful, and notwithstanding 
the measures of Sir Robert Peel did so much to cripple and disorganize 
it. And in this state things will remain until a new election shall have 
esh shuffle of the cards shall have reorganized the 
state of parties. 


The Revenue continues in a favourable state, which shows that the great 
resources of the country are not drying up. But for the calamityin Ire- 
land, which is accidental, and to be ascribed to aspecial visitation of Pro. 
vidence, Great Britain would at this moment be in the highest state of proe- 
perity. The people are daily becoming more educated and enlightened, 
and their industry, energy, and activity, are marching forward, opening 
new sources of business and leading the way to fresh mines of wealth. 
So long as the British people retain their wisdom and intelligence, to. 
gether with their industry and enterprise, so long will they continue the 
wouder and admiration of the world. 

Emigration is going on upon an immense scale. Our private letters say 
that 3000 persons are waiting in Liverpool for the arrival of vessels to take 
them away. Throughout the season it is expected that the current will 





close. The Queen’s troops seem unable to meet the emergency, and the 
intervention of Great Britain has been solicited. Fears are entertained 
that the person of the Queen is not safe iu the capital; arising is antici- 
pated. 

The U. S.ship of war Jamestown, Capt. A. Y. Forbes, laden with 
breadstuffs and provision for the relief of the Irish, arrived at Cork on the 
12th ult. on her mission of mercy. 

The lady of Mr. Bancroft had the honour of dining with the Queen at 
Buckingham palace on the 15th. 

The West Indian Royal Mail Steam Packet Company have purchased 
the Great Western for £25,000. 

Jenny Lind had arrived at London. 

The accounts from Paris are to the 17th. The contemplated extension 


all but certain. Dearth and its concomitants, discontent and disorder, are 


Letters from Badajos mention the failure of an attempt made on the 
25th, to induce the inhabitants of the Portuguese fortified city of Yelves 
to pronounce in favour of the insurrection. 


M. Ronge, the German reformer, is undergoing a month’s imprisonment 


continue to flow, but the better class, that is te say, those who have means 
will not embark until late in the summer. ‘The desire toemigrate seems 
very general. 

The tragico-farcical state of things in Spain is amusing. The Queen 
shows herself to be a lady of spirit, for she has put all her opponents to 
the right about. Her Louis Philippe husband, is a poor imbecile young 
man, whom she despises, Still the change in her councils, we think, is 
for the better, and if she can manage to bring back Espartero, she will do 
a great good for her couniry, for he is aman that seems created for the 
period. A London paper humorously says: 

The little Queen, whom all the newspapers in Paris have been describ- 
ing as an imbecile, as dying, and as being “ tout a fait Francaise Parisian” 
| in her baby house, her palace, and her confessional, has fairly turned ta- 
bles on all the intriguers too. First, she sends Madame Mon, with her to- 
bacconist husband, across the Pyrenées;then she sends M. Isturitz, her 
tool, after her; and now she sends M. Narvarz after them both. So 
much for her infant exploits in the “ diplomatic line.” Her next perform- 
ances are at home. She has kicked down her mamma’s Cabinet, and set 
up her own. She has swept out of her palace all the rubbish of the old 
court, the camarilla of the haughty duennas, the sulky dames d’honneur, 





SPAIN.—The intelligence from Madrid is agreeable in its drift, but 
unsatisfactory in evidences of authenticity. Queeu Isabella has emanci- 
pated herself from blue devils, camarilla, anti-national policy, French bon- 
net, Monsieur Bresson, mamma, and all her evil geniuses. 

The principal facts patent to public observation seem to be these. The 
vld Ministry has been dismissed, and succeeded by one of sober views, | 
whieh is setting diligently to work upon public business. Several offi- | 
cers of the household, who were understood to form a cabal of spies and 
keepers over the Queen, to report and control her actions, have been | 
summarily expelled. While Olozaga is entering Spain, late active mem- | 
bers of the French Embassy are leaving it. Narvaez, who had become | 
the fixed enemy of Queen Christina, is appointed Ambassador at Paris. | 
Among these facts are two cognate reports—that Queen Christina is to be | 
excluded from Spain, Espartero recalled. Other facts are these: the | 
Queen has assumed an aspect of healthful energy and spirits; she appears | 
in — without her husband, but with her husband’s father. All this | 
is done without much show of political reaction—that is reaction on the | 
ground of conflicting political theories. There is a general impression | 
that it has all happened because the Queen has taken the actual conduct | 
of her royal functions into her own hands. What critical change in her 
condition indaced this marked change of spirit and conduct, is not hinted 
at. There is a remarkable scantiness and obscurity in the reports about | 
General Serrano. 1 

As French influence was shown in conjunction with the late state of | 
affairs at the Palace, when the Queen was kept in tutelage and Spanish 
predilections were little regarded, it is assumed that French influence is 
now on the decline; and as a consequence, it is assumed that English | 
influence is in the ascendant. That seems to be the impression in Down- 
ing Street, if we may judge from certain phenomena in the press which 
may be taken to reflect the official mind. | 

Such is the aspect of affairs. The statements on the subject are man- 
ifestly imperfect, vitiated by omissions and additions. Some future his- 
torian of the Palace may possibly give quite a different turn to the whole 
story. But the tendency of events seems good: the intercourse between 
the Spanish Crown and the Spanish nation seems to be put upon a more 
direct footing, national interests seem to revive; both more important 
and legitimate considerations than the diplomatic boast of revived Brit- 
ish influence. 





PRUSSIA.—The first session of the Prussian Parliament was opened 
by King Frederick William on Sanday last, with a very long speech, de- 
livered, it is said, ex tempore, and conveying an elaborate and reiterated 
caveat against what his * dear and trusty Orders” ought not to do with | 
the new toy. His speech, however, involved the important decla:ation, | 
that he would contract no loaus, levy no new taxes, nor increase those | 
that exist—always excepting what may be necessary in war-time— 
“‘ without the free consent of all the Orders.” Prussia, therefore, las at 
last its embryo Parliament assembled in Berlin ; and that Parliament has | 
received the partial custody of the purse-strings.—Spectator. | 


the whole rabble of mistresses of the shoes, stockings and pocket-handker. 
| chiefs ofroyalty. Viva Isanetta! Verdadamente Reina! ‘ 
A great steeple chase has taken place in Paris and itcame off on Sunday. 
The people of England are much scandalized at this desecration of the 
Sabbath with one of their own favourite amusements. 
The King of Prussia has met his Diet, or new Parliament, and set the 


machinery of a constitutional government in motion. We shull see hove 


| it works. 


We are glad to see the following in the European T'imes :— 

Importation oF Herrincs From New Brunswicx.—The ship Ine 
arrived in the Commercial Docks, London, from St. John’s, New Brune- 
wick, has brought, in addition to an extensive cargo of wood goods, the 
very large number of 637 boxes of herrings in a preserved state, and four 
firkins of butter, the production of that British province of North Amer- 
ica. 

The Great Western is sold to the West India Mail Company, and she 
will be transferred to that line. This we deeply regret, as she was a 
great favourite here ; so also was Capt. Mathews, who does not go with 
her—naval officers being exclusively employed in the command of the 
West India line of steamers. We hope Capt. Mathewa will obtain ano- 
ther vessel in the New York trade. 

Emigration tro Canapa.—Mr. Jolin Mewburn, of Danby-house Stam- 
ford, near the Falls of Niagara, an Englishman, has published a letter in 
this country, showing the advantages which Canada possesses over the 
United States as a point ofemigration. Herecommends the establishment 


| of a company of gentlemen, possessed of sums of from £5000 to £10,000 


each, as an emigration society. ‘They might purchase one or two town- 


| ships, he says, bring out their own servants and retainers, and form a 60- 


ciety amongst themselves, which would afford advantages, in a pecu- 


'niary sen.e, es regards respectable rising families, whuse means divided 


amongst a number of children, are limited, that the old country does pot 
possess. 





THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 


We have ulready stated the circumstance, that thie S ciety, penetrated 


| with the profound affliction it has pleased Almighty God to cast over 


Ireland aud a part of Scotland, and following the example presented by 
the Irish and German societies of this city. and some of the benevolent 
iustitutions in Canada—determined to forego, for the present, the usual 
rejoicings and festivities of St. George’s Day. 

This act, proposed by one of its best end oldest members, and in a 
spirit, too, of pure humanity, has been assailed, as well as those who sup 
ported it, with the most unwarrantable ceusure. 


The public dinner having been relinquished, some private parties for 




















' @imiug together were formed. To this, there could be no objection ; but 

the Dianer of the Stewards at the City Hotel, which, from the published 

accounts, appears to have been semi-official in its character, was—after the 
vote taken by the Society—in our humble judgment in bad taste, if not 

‘indocorous. 

The propriety of passing ever the Public Dinner has been variously 
canvassed. In our opinion, the relinquishment was, after the example 
that had been set us by other societies, due to public decorum as well as 
to oarselves. Ought the St. George's Society, which, in a social point 
of view, represents here, to a certain extent, the nationality of England, 
to be backward in showing its sympathies for the deep and terrible suffer- 
ings of Irishmen and Scotchmen? Of the confederated, or more properly 
the united portions of the Great British family, England is the head, and 
it behooves her and all her children, wherever situated, to conduct them- 
selves in a manner befitting the position in which Providence has placed 
them. Of Irishmen, and Scotchmen, an Englishman, especially when 
at a distance from home, should regard himself as the e!der brother. 
How then can he see with indifference their present sufferings, or with- 
hold from them his true and profoundest sympathy? Is the selfish 
and obscene maxim, “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” to 
govern benevolent Englishmen at such a crisis and under such awful 
' calamities ¢ 

We have said that the relinquishment of public festivities on St. George’s 
Day was due to ourselves, as members of the society, as well as to public 
decorum. Let us suppose that at the moment of our festival the steamer 
had arrived, bringing intelligence of increase of suffering—that the fa- 
misking masses had arisen in the madness of hunger and despair, and pro- 

ceded to acts of violence ;—that the troops had been called out and fired 
apor them, and that a great catastrophe had occurred—in what light 
ehould we have been regarded in the eye of the public? How would our 
todsts, shouts, and huzzas after dinner have sounded in contrast with the 
woe and lamentations wafted to us at the same moment from suffering Ire- 
land £ Would our English banner fleating from the City Hotel have. been ab- 
eolutely safe under such circumstances? And if it had been desecrated by 
aay hand, should we have received or deserved any sympathy? Let it not 
be forgotten that that same flag was once obliged to be struck on one of 
the anniversaries to appease the popular clamonr, and that, too, without 
provocation. 

The good opinion of the Americans must after all be worth something, or 
why do we at our annual concerts make an appeal to and seck their bene- 
volence in aid of our funds? The public, too, had just closed a most 
bountiful subscription for the Irish, to which some of the most distin- 
guished in the community had contributed with great liberality. It was 
then somewhat needful that an institution like St. George's Society should 
do something in the general cause; it was incumbent on it |to move in 
some way, and the act of relinquishing the annual festival would, if it had 
been adopted without murmur, have been a graceful one, and commanded 
for us the approbation of everybody. The opponentsof the measure have, 
arzhappily, impaired its value. 

The St. George's Society of New York has done nothing, as a society, 
in relief of the present calamity. Individual members, we know, have 
aabscribed liberally, but the society itself has not. Why then should it 
withhold its bare sympathy? Let it alsobe remembered that the festival, 
as kept in New York, has no charitable feature appertaining it—it is en- 
tirely an affair of eating and drinking. No collection is made after din- 
ner for the fund, as is done at similar dinners at home; neither do the 
membors assemble in the morning, asin the cities of Canada, walk in pro- 
eession to the cathedral, and listen to a sermon from the lips of a minister 
of God, inculcating charity, benevolence, and brotherly love. These 
were the considerations, we can tell the members of St. George's So- 
*iety, which occupied the mind of their retiring President, and induced 
him to offer the resolution. Anditis for this care—this thoughtfulness 
of tho soeiety’s weal, that he and those who supported him,haye been 
heid up to censure, insult, and public obloquy. 

We admit as readily as any one the advantages of bringing English- 
men together on St. George’s Day, that they may meet at the festive 
board as brethren and children of the same family, to bury animosity if 
any exist, and to revive the, scenes of childhood in their perhaps, 
happier days in their own happy land. We, ourselves, have shown our 
devotion to this principle by participating in the festival in twenty-two 
out of the twenty-five anniversaries that have come round since we join- 

ed the society—and on the three omissions we were keptaway by illness. 
We then canbe accused of no fanatical or puritanical repugnanee to the 
enjoyment of the good things of this life on St. Georgo’s Day. 

As respects the dinner of the Stewards, we should no* feel ourselves 
warranted in making a single remark, had not that dinner been made to 
assume an official character, and its proceedings been published; but as 
the toasts and sentiments have been printed, it becomes our duty as jour- 
aalists to examine them. 

The first then is as follows :— 

The day and all who honour it. 
any way dishonour it ! 

_ Teast 3rd. The Prince of Wales, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family ; 
may the distress of Ircland or any other land never prevent them from celebra- 
ting St. George's Day! ! 

Toast 6th. Our native land. The spot endeared to us all. Not only 
by “St. George” being the rallying cry, but also by our having to-day, in 
some measure, imitated him; for as he destroyed the monster Dragon. 
So we have destroyed the monster Hunger, by our own feasts at the board. 

Sach was the character of the toasts and sentiments, As respects the 
6th, we would simply remark, that if it have any meaning beyond that 
of sheer nonsense, it is a meaning rather startling—for it would seem to 
convey, taken in connexion with the third toast and other proceeding, 
an unfeeling scoff at the sufferings of Ireland. We do not attach such 
meaning to it, for we know that there were persons sitting at the table 
whose benevolence and goodness of heart would indignantly epurn such 
a sentiment; but we do say that the language of that toast is liable to 
the most injurious interpretation. 

It has been said that the Stewards were badly treated, in not having 
received earlier notice of the postponement of the dinner, and before they 
had made preparatory arrangements for the same; aud that since they eo 
muoh desired the consummation of the event, it was proper to accede to 
their wishes. 


Aad confusion to all Englishmen who in 


In reply to this we would beg to say, that the question of 
postponement or relinquishment was settied upon a higher principle than 
the mere consideration of private or personal feelings. Either the post- 
ponement was proper or it was not; and as the Society decided by its 
vote that it was proper, it was the daty of the Stewards to conform thereto; 
indeed, having the true interests of the institution at heart, they should 
have been happy to make any small sacrifice for a great good. The mo- 


tion for postponement, we admit, was made at a late moment. but that 
arose from accidental causes, which were fully explained by the mover; | 
and any expense that the Stewards might have incurred the Society stood | 
ready to reimburse—in fact a motion to that effect was offered, but with- 
drawn because the Stewards refused to receive any reimbursement. An | 


effer was also made by individuals who were favourable 


ment to pay or share the expenses, which « 


to t} a postpone- 


‘Yet was also declined. Ev. 


ery regret was expressed and every apology made, as also were compli- 


ments passed on the Stewards for th 
fected. 


zoal—but they would not be com- 


_ Zhe Avion. 


&s was natural, have felt pride in witnessing the full success of their ex- 
ertions. The office of Steward to St. George’s Society is an honourable 
one, and it is something to be the approved provider and dispenser of a 
national dinner such as we commonly enjoy; but the Stewards are not 
alone in their disappointment, the President elect was also shorn of all 
his glory on the day of inauguration and festival, and yet he complains 
not. He yielded a cheerful assent, and indeed supported the motion of 
postponement, for he came into office with no selfish views, and thought 
that postponement would be beneficial to the institution over which he 
had been called to preside. We question not that the Stewards acted 
disinterestedly too, but they should not, we humbly conceive, in their 
toasts have impugned the motives of others. 

But the four stewards were not unanimous in the course that has been 
taken ; one, at least, coincided in our view of the matter, and in the end 
actually moved and carried the resolution which postponed the dinner ! 

The measure was supported by some oi the oldest and most faithful 
members of the Society ; in adopting it they acted from the purest mo. 
tives, and whether the ‘ confusion” prayed for at the Stewards’ dinner 
overtake them or not, they stand ready to abide the result. They hope 
that the subscription entered into in lieu of this dinner, for the benefit 
of the Society's fund, will be successful ; and if its proceeds shall assuage 
one pang of hunger and misery among their poor countrymen, shall wipe 
away one tear from the eye of tribulation, carry one beam of hope to the 
seared heart of the widow and fatherless, or add but a single ray to 
the name of England—they will be amply compensated for the loss of the 
feast, and for all the detraction and insult that have been heaped upon 
them. 


*,* St. George’s Day in Halifax. Nova Scotia, was celebrated most 
honourably this year. The Times informs us, thut the members assem- 
bled and marched in procession to St. Paul’s Church, where divine ser- 
vice was performed. Afterwards the procession procesded to Govern- 
ment House, and presented a loyal and noble spirited address to his Ex- 
cellency Sir John Harvey, praying him to become the Patron of the so- 
ciety. Thereply was worthy of the warm hearted and patriotic gover- 
nor, aud we are so impressed with the whole proceedings, that we shall 
endeavour to find room for them next week. 

There was no Public Dinner, but a number of the members dined to- 
gether in honour of the occasion. The Times remarks that it is in con. 
templation of the members of the Society, at no distant period, to do honour 
to their patron Saint after the usual fashion. Sir John Harvey concluded 
his address with the following remarks: 

Finally, in availing myself of this occasion of again publicly declaring 
my deep sense of those feelings of confidence and kindness which have, 
on 80 many occasions, been manifested toward me as the Representative of 
our Gracious Sovereign since my arrival in this ancient and loyal Province, 
I may, I trust, be permitted, ina more especial manner, to appreciate 
the expression of those sentiments when proceeding from my fellow coun- 
trymen of Glorious Olé England—perhaps at no pericd of her history more 
truly so than the present hour, when she is seen dispensing with bound- 
less liberality that assistance to her afflicted Sister Kingdoms of Scotland 
and Ireland, of which, through their recent xisitations, they unhappily 
stand so much in need. 

Government House, April 33, 1847. J. HARVEY. 
*,” We have received a letter, signed ‘ An Old Member of St. George's 
Society,” expressing in strong terms hia opinion of the late proceedings 
in regard to the Festival; but our limits do not permit us to give it inser 
tion to-day. 

*,.” We have inserted to-day a portion of an article from Fraser’s Maga 
zine, on the Progress of Famine in Ireland. Such details harrow up the 
soul, but it is proper that the world should know them. 

*,* We have no decisive intelligence from General Scott. At the last 
date his troops were advancing towards the capital, and Santa Anna was 
repoted to be on his way to Jalapa, with 15,000 men, to meet him. A 
severe action has probably, ere this, have taken place in the Mountains. 

New York was brilliantly illuminated last night in honour of all the 


victories that have been achieved. The military also paraded during the 
day. —- 


NEW WORKS. 
A Year of Consolation. By Fanny Kemble Butler. 2 vols. in 1. Price 
75 cents. Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. By the kindness of the 
publishers, who politely allowed us the use of early proof sheets, we 





have been enabled to lay before our readers some extracts from this work 
in our impression of to-day. It is the journal of a residence in Italy, whither 
Mrs. Butler went for the first time, on a visit to her sister, who resides 
at Rome, Though this is a field that has been pretty well exhausted by 
tourists of late years, these pages show that much remains to be gleaned 
by an observant eye and diligent hand. Mrs. Butler's style has under. 
gone a sensible amelioration. Her lately published book of poems 
evinced that her judgment had been matured, and her taste refined ; and 
the sensitive, high-minded woman breathed in every line. In the present 
volume the current of the prose narrative is diversified by occa- 
sional bursts of poetry, the effusions of a spirit into which the iron has 
entered deeply, but breathing resignation and peace. Though the 
exuberance and light-heartedness of youth has passed away, her 
freshness of feeling for the true and beautiful remains unimpaired ; 
and the simple narrative of what she saw and what she felt in the land 
«“ where Cesars once bore sway,” could not be more gracefully and touch- 
ingly told. She is equally enthusiastic in her appreciation of the beauties 
of nature and of art; a few glowing touches, and the picture lives on the 
canvass. The book is on the eve of publication here, and we heartily 
commend it to our readers. 

By the author of “ Typee.” Published by Harper & Brothers, 
A new work by the author of Typee will find its way into the hands of 
every reader. Mr. Melville bas more than sustained his widely spread 
reputation in these volumes. Treating as they do on familiar topics con- 
nected with Otaheite, that we had thought had been exhausted by other 
authors, we are agreeably delighted to find so much of whatis positively 
There is a freshness and novelty iu the graphic sketches 


Omoo, 


new in Omoo. 
of society as it now exists in these islands, that we look for in vain in 
the writings of other travellers. 
his personal adventures all the interest and charm of jictitious narrative, 
Omoo and Typee are actually delightful romances of real life, embellished 


little inferior to the highest order of novelist and romance writers. 
Speed the Plough. A comedy by Thomas Morton. No. 41 Modern 
Standard Drama. Published by Wm. Taylor & Co., New York. This 
sterling comedy is a valuable addition to the series of standard plays, in- 
Speed the Plough has been the 


delight of two generations of play guers, and bids fair to sustain its popu- 


corporated into this valuable edition. 
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rad’s tragic play, called Aylmere, was revived under its original title of 
“ Jack Cade.” 

As this play has been written expressly to suit the style of the Great 
Tragedian, like Metamora und the Gladiator, it has acquired a wide ce- 
lebrity, principally from the powerful acting of Mr. Forrest. It certainly 
presents, in the hands of this actor, a succession of strong points, unex- 
ampled, perhaps, on the modern stage for their intensity of expression, 
almost amounting to ferocity. To the play itself, considered as an his- 
torical illustration, we are bound to object. 

The facts of history are distorted to suit the author's design. The con- 
verting of Jack Cade into ahighly educated man, even making him the 
representative of royalty, is so gross a violation of historical accuracy, 
that even the allowable latitude of poetical license cannot oover it. As 
the object of the author has evidently been directed to the concocticn of 
a play to suit the ultra-liberalism of the age, and to illustrate the senti- 
ments of the people at the period when he lays his scene, we wonder 
he did not select John Ball, the seditious preacher, as his hero. We could 
imagine the lofty sentiments placed in the mouth of Cade to be in keep- 
ing with the recorded character of the doughty priest. 

The play is, however, well calculated to catch the tastes of the multi_ 
tude ; it abounds with striking clap-traps on the community of rights 
and property, which lose nothing of their force in Mr. Forrest's powerful 
delivery. Indeed, bating the anachronisms of the author's design, he has 
given a faithful exposition of the “ spirit of the times” as it was embo- 


died in the following verse, which was the common watchword of that 
period :— 


When Adam delv'd, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman? 


A play designed as an exposition of principles so popular, plentifully 
garnished as it is with murders and melo-dramatic effects, and supported 
with all the physical capabilities Mr. Forrest brings to his task as the 
hero, and that hero the sole point of prominence in the piece, it will keep 
its place on the stage in defiance of objections based on the ordinary rules 
which govern dramatic criticism. 


Mr. Forrest closes his engagement this evening with his benefit, and 
Dr. Bird’s Indian tragedy of Oralloosa is to be revived, with new scenery, 
costumes and decorations. William Tell is to complete this evening’s 
entertainments. 

Ou Monday Mr. Anderson commences an engagement. Mrs. Mason fol 
lows for a few nights ; and these engagements, with a few stock benefits, 
will complete the regular season at the Park, as the Havana company take 
possession early in June. 


Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Shaw has continued her engagement during 
three weeks to an uninterrupted succession of crowded houses. That 
this lady is eminently deserving of this success cannot be denied; she is 
undoubtedly a woman of great talent. We understand that Mr. Jackson 
has effected au engagement with Mr. Murdoch to follow Mrs. Shaw. The 
popularity Mr. Murdoch acquired at the Bowery during his last brief en- 
gagement, insures for him a brilliant reception on his re-appearance. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Deverna has secured a most attractive star in 
the person of Mr. B. Williaitis. This very talented young man is gradually 
rising into eminence as a delineator of Irish character. He has a rich 
brogue, although it, perhaps, would be difficult to establish what particular 
county of Ireland could lay claim to its paternity. His style is dashing und 
rollicking, as becomes a true son of Erin; he rattles off a song with hu- 
morous effect, and he is withal natural and unaffected. These are all 
great qualifications for his line of characters. Experience and practice 
are giving finish to his acting, and he bids fair to lay claim to a portion of 
that ubiquitous mantle of “poor Power," that has been divided into so 
many shreds since the death of the original possessor. We perceive that 
a new national drama is announced as being in preparation at this house. 


* * Mr. 8. T. Stanton, travelling agent for this journal, has proceeded to 
Cahady West, and will deliver the engravings to the subscribers, and 
make the annual collection. 


*," We are happy to see that Mr. Barber, the editor of the Toronto 
Herald, whose establishment was recently destroyed by fire and much 
loss of property incurred, has not been prevented from issuing his 
| journal regularly. From the last number received we extract the fol- 
| lowing paragraph, and we assure our readers in that quarter that the Al- 
bion is always duly forwarded from New York on the day of publication. 
The irregularity of the United States’ mail continues to be a crying 
grievance. On Saturday ——- the Albion and Spirit of the T'imes came 
to hand, though other New York papers of the same date arrived here 
theprevious Wednesday! while to make the thing still more absurd, the 
New York Courier, of Wednesday Jast, arrived in the afternoon. 
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PARK THEATRB. 
BOXCS...ccescceseeee- $l 00 Pit....00... seeeeee90 50 8=©Galllery..... 
Doors open at 64 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


Mr. Anderson is engaged for a few nights and will make his Ist appearance on Mon- 
day in the character ot Gisippus. 
ir. Andetson will appear every evening during the week. may 8. 


EIRS WANTED —WILLIAM KEMP, Victual and Meal Dealer, in the village of 
Crieff, Parish of Crieff, and county of Perth, Scotland died the e on the Isth day 
ot January, 1847, leaving heritable and moveable proper:y of the value of £300 sterling 
at least. Mr. Kenip came originally from the parisn of Fowles Wester in this neigh- 
bourhood. He died in'estate, and ott no nearer relatives in Scotland than cousins 
vermin He hoda brother, however, whose name was James Keinp, who married a 
iss Taylor ftom Kintocher in this reighbourhood, and subsequently went to America 
and had a family, (one of whom was named John), and for many years resided in the 
City of New York. He paid a visit to his friends at Crieff about 20 years ago, and 
shortly after returned to America ; litile has been heard of hin, since and it is thought he 
is dead, but it is believed some of his family are alive and still resident in or about the 
city of New York. Any person or persons, therefore, claiming to be the heirs and re- 
presentatives of the said illiam Kemp, or who can give information leading to the 
discovery of such heirs, will please «m1 diately to comraunicate either with the British 
Consul at New York, or the subscriber, the latter of whom will afford every intorma- 
tion on the subject. 
| JAS. McLAREN, Writer or Solicitor, 
| Crieff, Perthshire, Scotland. 
may 8—tf 





| Crieff, 9th March, 1847. 

| paris MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS.—MRS. FALCONER, 653 Broad- 

| way, next door to the Stuyvesant Institute, has just received a handso ' € assortment 
of Patis Millinery consisting of Ha's, Caps, &c.; also Eibroideries, Laces, black and 

| white Veils, Flowers, Ribbons, Gloves, breakfas: ana Night Caps, with Fancy Goods 
of every vzriety. : . 

| Wanted—A Young Lady of good address, capable of attending ia a show room, and a 

| good saleswoman. may 8—4t. 


| (EXO LET.—To a small quiet family, without children, comfortable and airy apart- 
ments within five minutes «ala of Catherine and Fulton Ferries. A pleasant gar- 

den is attached to the house and every thing requisite to comfort and conve: ience. To 

be seen at any time. Enquire at 37} Front street, Brooklyn. may 8—Stf 





BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IKRELAND.—For the pro- 
tection of Emigrants and othe rs, the Beitish Protective Ewigiant Soci: ty of New 
York will remit, for part es regui:ing it, money, in sums large ot small,to any part of 
i} the Old Country they may direct. . 
Persons residing outof thecity, by enclosing the sum they wink remitted, with direc- 
tions to whom and where it is to be sent, will have £51 sterling pi ovuled for every five 
dollars so enciosid, by billson 
Bank of Pritish Nor‘h America, London 
Provincial Bank of Ircland ; 
National Bank of Gostene,. Yor! 
Bice he Gasiate No. 4% Cromer i street ew York 
| Office of the Society No. 42 Cuourtiand street, THOMAS DIXON, President. 
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